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AUCTIONS 
AN! ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
y Tuesday. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
EGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS, of 18-20, High 
Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver 





















and 
Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 
Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 
M’head 666.) 





PERSONAL 


AN ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 

ANTAB. (KING’S) AND WIFE, late fifties, 

having lost home, desire contact person 

having house or estate too large for present 
circumstances, with view to sharing house with 
privacy to each party. Replies strictly confiden- 
tial and returned, with photos if not accepted 
Box 822. 
& INNOISSEUR OF 


impart Knowledge 





ANTIQUES is open to 
ind to help another inter- 


ested. Expenses only. Box 880 
NGLISH LADY (exempt). vegetable gardening 
4 experience, offers part-time service in ex- 
change for board, lodging and pocket money 
Aved 30.—Box 877. 
i AS LIFE A PURPOSE? The Theosophical 
Youth Ce ntre invites all under 30 to discuss 
this, Fridays. 7.30. 50. Gloucester Place, W.1 
N** AVAL OFFICER. having lost through enemy 
tion entire wardrobe, urgently requires 
civilian clothes. Willing to purchase Town and 
Country Suits by good tailor, Overcoats, etc., 
Shoes size 11. Height 6’ 3”, chest 40”.—Box 896 
ROUT FISHING Instruction by veteran. 
author of 12 books on angling. ladies o1 
gentlemen.—WALTER GALLICHAN, 10. Mead- 


way. Gidea Park, Essex 

Witt ANY KIND-HEARTED PERSON, or Club, 
let to an o!d man a Rod on a River in Hamp- 

shire, where he can potter about and put a fly over 

a rising tr He is prepared to pay any reason- 









able ont rhe Catchment Board have worked 
the ill upon the water which he has fished for 
a number of vyears.—STANLEY MARLING.,. 


Littleworth House, Amberley. Glos 
Ww LD THE PRINCIPAL of a well-established 
Kennels consider accepting, for instruction, 
bright girl of 16 yea interest lies in an 
out-door life.—-DAVIES, 18. Osterley Avenue 
Isleworth. Middx 
yo NG R.A.I 
library u n 
over 500 books 
Please write, Box 


near Stroud, 


whose 


BOMBER PILOT with large 
tly requires Bookcases to hold 
ndition. Moderate price 











MISCELLANEOUS : 
A SENSITIVE PALATE is a great asset. en- 
abling you to enjoy the finer things in life, 





WHITMORE AND 
Street. W.1 Est. 1823 
1,000 130 -, post free. Sample flat 





92. Wigmore 
. 500 65 6, 
50 for 68 

LWAYS WELL 

COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments, Alterations, Repairs, 
Conversions, Cleaning, and/or Tailor-Pressing. 
Advice and estimate without obligation. Send 
NOW for early completion. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 
A NTIQUES and FURNISHING— 
+ tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
é the only firm dealing exclusively” in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition..¥4, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562 

VANT GALLERIES LTD. 
a4 for fine quality, 
Write to, or call at, 
Road, London, W.1., o1 
I AMBOO CANES 


DRESSED — WITHOUT 


Overcoats, 


a choice collec- 






will pay best prices 
second-hand furniture. 

169 173, Tottenham Court 
‘phone EUSton 4667. 


Arundanaria Metake. etc.) 


bought and cut from Estates, Gardens. Parks, 
ele Any county Expert) cutters Highest 
references Early attention given to Lake 
District (or area) requests.—WHINES AND 
EDGELER, 18, Nightingale Road, Hanwell, W.7. 


Books WANTED. Any volumes of Paxton’s 
Magazine of Botany. Maund’s Botanic Garden, 
Curtis al Magazine. Edwards’ Botanical 
Register, idon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden, 
Phornton’s Temple of Flora, Andrew's Botanists’ 
Repository, and all large books with coloured 
plates of Flowers or Fruit. Libraries purchased. 
HOLLAND BROS.. 8, Bristol Street, Birming- 
ham 5 
LOUSES 
MOST # 
can be made up by experts, 
PONS 
Street, 







Men’s worn shirts will make into 
TTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
from 30 -. NO COU- 
Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, Mortimer 
London, W.1. 

OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4, 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headt: 


1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 








MISCELLANEOUS 

LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

ULTURED PEARL CO., 14, Dover Street, 

London, W.1, Regent 6623, purchase for cash 
Cultured Necklaces, Real and Imitation Jewel- 
lery, etc., also Silver and Plate. 





'USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area, 
who wisb to dispose of furniture or bedding, 
are requested to write to HEAL & SON, LTD., 
196. Tottenham Conrt Road. W.1. 
DEATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1,. 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
ARM CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording detail: 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s.. 1ld.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & Cw., 
Agricultural Publishers. Dumfries, Scotland. 


ORDSON TRACTORS permit. free Solid 

rubber-tyred wheels Equal pneumatics on 
road, better in the field, no altera‘ions neces- 
sary. Send for leaflets TALBOT PLOUGH CO 
Port Talbot. S. Wales. 

RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 

fitting; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 


Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
FL EL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 


house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.— Dept. 
C. UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS. Regent House, 235, Regent 


Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
GEXT's LOUNGE SUIT. best quality, tailored, 
¥ dark grey. medium build. Suit man about 
5 ft. 8 in. or 5 ft. 9 in.—Box 892 
OLD, silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
HANDBAGS. Let us have your 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 


COMPANY. Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road. Knights- 
bridge, S.W.3. 


OME CANNING with the 
is the modern, most efficient and simplest 
method of preserving your surplus fruit and 
vegetables. Thousands are enjoying its advan- 
tages and recommend it.—Write for details to 


handbags for 


“HOMCAN”™ Outfit 





HOME CANNING EQUIPMENT CO., LTD.. Africa 
House, Kingsway. W.C.2. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste. 


Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
—_ Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
. Regent Street, . London, W.1. Offer by return. 


EWELLERY WA ANTE D. Wilson & Gill of 

Regent Street, buy Diamond and Gem-set 
Jewellery: Rings, Clips, Brooches and Bracelets, 
Gold and Silver Cigarette Cases, good Watches, 
Table Silver, etc. Cash or otler immediately. 
Sell now at current good prices.--WILSON & GILL, 
137-141, Regent Street, London, W.1. (Established 
over fifty years). 


ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 

make up customers’ new materials We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL, 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies 75. Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646 


NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES ‘Treasured Memories 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored 
VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 





Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 


up.—BETTY 
Gerrard 5178. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic 
colds, obesity, headaches, 
Mayfair 1085. 


ABBIT SKINS. ete., 
—C. L. GORDON, 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 


ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD.. Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
ROUT ROD, 
and case, as new, 
approval.—Box 893. 


DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 


lavage, insomnia; 
indigestion, ‘Tel.: 


cured, 
High 


made up, 


Wycombe, Bucks. 


finest quality, ditto billiard cue 
Burroughs & Watts, no 


repairs, 





MISCELLANEOUS 

HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A “Coronet” of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 

Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 3840, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
$.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943 4. (Only addre 

ALUATIONS of House, Hotel and Office 

contents for Probate, Insurance, etc., carried 
out by old-established Licensed Valuers of highest 
repute. Inquiries invited.—W. JELKS & SONS, 
LLTD., 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7. Tel. 
North 2747 (10 lines). 

JILL. ANY USERS OF CHUBB SAFE 

MENT who have not received the 

Questionnaire kindly communicate? 
AND SONS, 68, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


EQUIP- 
Chubb 
CHUBB 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


A QUIET RETREAT with superb view of Inner 

Hebrides. COMFORTABLE QUARTERS IN 
HOMELY MANSION; own grounds and elec- 
tricity. Paying Guests from 3'. Guineas. Direct 
bus or steamer from Glasgow. HAWKSLEY, 
Gortinanane, Tayinloan, Kintyr, Argyll. Tel 33. 


((POWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, 8S.W1 


CROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
“* A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 





and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather 
tennis court. Lift. —— 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL— the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 


Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En m0%). 
terms from 6 ens. weekly inclusive (plus 1 10% 


GLoniovs COTSWOLDS, LANGSTON anus 
¥ HOTEL, KINGHAM, OXON. Modern, com- 
fortable; trout fishing, tennis; splendid centre; on 
main line from Paddington.—Tel.: Kingham 209. 


} OLIDAYS at Margate; 
day.—WEBB, “E 


overlooking sea; 10 - 
gssex House,”’ Fort Crescent 


} OLIDAYS. ST. MARY'S, BRAMBER, SUS- 

SEX. About to reopen under new manage- 
ment. Famous twelfth-century guest-house with 
lovely gardens in beautiful Downland village, 
easy reach Shoreham and Brighton. Riding, 
boating (own craft), indoor games room (bad- 
minton, etc.). Cuisine a speciality. Own garden 
produce and pouitry. 6'. to 7'. gns. 


LANGOLLEN HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.”’ 


LONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


LONDON. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’'S 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 1ti/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private room» 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 
grams: Erminites, London. 


ONDON. WILTON HOTEL. 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 5S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/78. 


ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 


IDHURST. SUSSEX, 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 


ORTH CORNWALL. WILSEY DOWN HOTEL, 
HALLWORTHY, LAUNCESTON. Fishing, 
shooting. Between moors and sea. Good beds. 
Excellent cooking.—Write, M. WHITTINGHAM, 


3176, Tele- 








___ HOTELS AND GUEST: 
~ TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY ki 
Interesting theatre programme an 
“Your Grace is welcome to our tow 
Poavicles.”’ 
SUSSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL. 
its cuisine, its glorious position 


Hard court, swimming pool, wonde 
Terms £66-. No extras. Tel. 203 Bus 
s USSEX. NE 


MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUN’ 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Rid 
Hunting twice weekly with East S 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 25( 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms 
HE CAP MARTIN OF ENGLA 
With lovely wooded cliffs and 
promenade strikingly reminiscent 
Known scene, the Branksome Tower 
always catered for an exclusive cli 
character which has never changed. 
ally famous and unique amongst 
leading Hotels, it possesses every facil 
and pleasure, rest or relaxation whi 
exacting could demand or the most 
could possibly expect. Tel: Bourne: 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOT! 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Patronised by Royalty 
"THE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Se 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 
a relax and recuperate midst Deyor 
cenery, Cullompton Hotel, ¢ 
Exeter. Centrally heated; electric tire 
all rooms, Fully licensed. Restaurant 
lounge. Own trout fishing.-Apply, } 
‘Terms and vacancies, 


WESTWARD Ho NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS' 


(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 





and good food. 2 acres grounds. 
court. Telephone 609. 


‘lous Cour 1 Northam 300 
EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. For 
Hard tennis 





ncerts 
id us, 





views 
ardens 
Greer 
ATTLE 
*LUB 


a cheer- 
Stables 


{rooms 
xcellent 
lusive 
ervices 


1Orlow 
mptor 
and 
cKla 
VAGEK 


omfort 





FOR SALE 
RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Collection of British 
specimens, 
cabinet, 7ft. by 3'. ft. by 4 ft. 
the late Tyrrel Moore.—C. E. 
Moss Lane, Bramhail, Cheshire. 
A 1939 BUICK 37.6 h.p. 
driver's Saloon, with electrically « 
partition. 4,900 miles. 
1939, not registered since 
titled owner. 
Brand new Unregistered Rolls-Royce 
Body by Young's, £3,300.—SYD 
141, Waterloo Road, Manchester 
BROughton 2254 5. 
A ‘45 WEBLEY REVOLVER, pertect 
with 100 rounds, What offers? A 
volver, new, with 180 rounds.—Box 89 
EAUTIFUL 17-inch String = we 
Cultured Pearls. Unworn, £20, or ne 
Box 879. 





Birds’ 


December 31 


BEL sL WATER SOFTENER. capacity 14 





in new condition, Wh 
CHORLEYWOOD 296. 
Cou JURED AQUATINTS by W. DANI} 
of Coast Scenery. 20 original ir 
Offers for the lot. List for stamp.—Pli 
62, Lancaster Place, Blackburn. 
“A CUNTR MAN” for sale, 1939-1944 
complete except one copy 1939 ar 
£2 15s.. postage paid.—A. CLARKS‘ 
Pulborough. 
COMPLE TE INFANTRY Officer's U) 
Equipment for sale, incl. 4 se! 
greatcoat. British warm, field and ot 
mess kit, blue patrol camp kit. Majorit 
condition. Sizes 6 ft., 40 in. chest, 9! 
available inspection. What offers, sins 
Box 884. 
*LECTRICITY FOR COUNTRY HO 
AND FARM. Brilliant Lighting, 
all Labour-saving Devices available at 
notice. Excellent equipment for sale 
20 h.p. Engine, Electric Generator, 5 
and Battery. giving a powerful supply 
Apply, BAILY. GRUNDY & BARR} 
Electrical Engineers. Cambridge. 
IVE LADY'S STEEL-SHAFTED GO! 
in Bag. Excellent ccndition. Bl 
Boots with wood trees, size 5'., and B 
Jacket, Bust 36 in. What offers?—B« 
Gr. Good Balls, including Dunl 
ings, 24 little used, and 24 repair 
Best offer.— Box 891. 
ADY’S Brown Suede 


cost £25. 





Parisian Ha 


4 lined, unused. Coty'’s “Nouveau 
half-ounce. What offers?—Box 882 
WONDER” HEDGE CUT’ 





I ITTLE 
4 hand, perfect 
«© oO DIXONS, 43.'Gt 
O COUPONS 
(Lillywhite), w 
U5 Ss Box 883. 
OLLER (Garden), 
Water Ballast. Carriage paid, 
House. Markyate, near St. Albans. 
Roe T ROD by Hardy for sale, 10 
cane steel centre, £15. Salmon R 
50s. Write. Box 881. 


condition, &# 10s 
Marlborough St., L 

Heavy Linen Slack 
28 in., slim fitting 


Bamford-Perkins 


} 


A large and 





enclosed in solid panelled 1 
The Coll 
MOORE 
Roadmaste! 
First registered 
A most magnificent cai 


ABRAM 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


Subject to Government Restriction 


ARRIED COUPLE, Gardener Hand 
wife as Cook, required for Devo 
house with farm. Unfurnished cottage 
country lovers desirable.—Write, sta 
experience and wages required, to Box 
ECRETARY (male preferred) want 
ness man living in quiet spot in 
England. Shorthand, typing and < 
essential. Must be of .00d education < 
country. Excellent references requir 
stating age, experience and salary I 
Box 886, 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION \: 


ADVERTISING PAGE 934. 
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Harlip 


MISS ANGELA STACEY 


Miss Stacey, daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Stacey and of Mrs. Stacey, was formerly a 
dispatch rider in the M.T.C. and is now working at the Foreign Office. Miss Stacey is a 
niece of Hilda, Duchess of Richmond and Gordon. 
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Canada, 84s. 6d. 





NATIONAL PARKS 


I’ we may judge from the Scott Report and 

the Government’s own White Paper on 

the Control of Land Use, the battle for 

the establishment of National Parks is 
already won. In both documents the general 
principle is championed rather than conceded, 
and the Scott Committee calls for ‘* the demarca- 
tion of National Parks and Nature Reserves” 
to be completed “ within the first year of peace.”’ 
The pre-war view of the Government was that 
local authorities could be left to do all that 
Was necessary under the “ permissive’? Planning 
Act of 1932. That is now seen to be an illusion: 
the policy of local laissez faire is outdated and 
land use for specific purposes—agriculture and 
afforestation for instance—is already being 
administered and planned on such a compre- 
hensive scale that the idea of a central National 
Parks authority which should have the last 
word in a partnership with local authorities 
throughout large areas of the country no longer 
shocks us. The principle once conceded, 
however, a vast number of decisions have to be 
taken before it can be given substance. Areas 
have to be chosen, controls imposed, and facili- 
ties provided. Machinery has to be set up, 
powers granted and a technique evolved. These 
are the chief matters with which Mr. John 
Dower deals in his comprehensive and construc- 
tive Report to the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. As is usual, the Ministry calls such a 
Keport “a basis for discussion,”’ but it might 
well be taken as a guide for action. 

There are too many problems involved to 
do more than suggest the chief of them here. 
First, as to location: Mr. Dower’s maps show 
the potential areas for National Parks and those 
which he would most suitable for 
establishment in the next five vears. He also 
indicates reserves for possible future parks and 
other areas which, to put it shortly, could 
probably be dealt with on a regional or local 
His first instalment consisting of the 
four outstanding mountain and moorland areas 
of Lakeland, Snowdonia, Dartmoor, and the 
Peak, together with the unspoilt rocky coast- 
lines of Pembroke and Cornwall, was perhaps 
inevitable. His second choice would be Craven, 
the Black Mountain, Exmoor and the district 
of the Roman Wall. He lays stress on the 
importance of starting with several parks of 
ample size. If the parks in the first instalment 
are too few or too small he foresees them 
destroyed by their own popularity—ameni- 
ties damaged, transport dislocated, accommoda- 
tion lacking, and resident populations embit- 
tered. On the other hand, some of the areas 
he names, notably the Cornish Coast, could 
probably best be built up by a process of 
accretion in which the lands administered by 
his National Trust—such gifts as that of 
Mullion—would have a key part to play. It is, 
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of course, unavoidable that the first National 
Park layout should appear to ignore the south- 
east, with its relatively smaller areas of uncul- 
tivated land. The wilder country is predomi- 
nantly in the north and west. There are, how- 
ever, meriting special consideration, certainly 
the Breckland, the Broads and possibly the 
Chilterns. Mr. Dower thinks, with reason, that 
the Forestry Commissioners may be trusted to 
handle the New Forest. His pious hope that the 
local authorities will join to preserve the 
character of the South Downs has the weight 
of recent history against it. 

A word must be said about practical 
politics. A distinct National Parks Bill will be 
necessary to establish a central authority, to 
invest it and the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning with the necessary powers and to 
make what financial provision may be neces- 
sary. There will clearly not be time for such a 
Bill before the General Election, and little room 
for it afterwards in any merely Party pro- 
gramme. Mr. Dower thinks that the cost of a 
generous and progressive scheme would be 
measured in hundreds of thousands rather than 
millions if only an effective solution of the 
problems of compensation and betterment were 
enacted on the lines of the Government’s White 
Paper. The recommendations of the Uthwatt 
Committee once implemented, any land for 
National Parks could be purchased at its 
agricultural or sporting value and let by the 
State under covenants securing its use as a 
National Park. Any decision of this question 
now seems likely to depend on political contin- 
gencies until long after the Scott Committee’s 
“first year of peace.” 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF VICTOR RYDBERG 


TIO pray with folded hands is not enough. 
O farmer, when you pray for fruitful soil, 
Pray with clenched fists, and firmly guide your 
plough : 
For then the Lord will bless your toil. 
JOosEPH BRADDOCK. 


UNFINISHED LEGISLATION 


T is unfortunate that the collapse of the 

Coalition Government as such should find us 
with so many important Bills which are 
vitally necessary to a programme of Recon- 
struction to which all parties pay lip-service 
and which a large majority in Parliament could 
undoubtedly support if left to their own devices. 
The time remaining for work on legislation in 
the Commons with a July election in prospect is 
small indeed. The Requisitioned Land Bill, 
now that Sir John Anderson has met the 
general demand for safeguards in the matter 
of requisitioned commons, is not likely to cause 
much trouble when it comes up for Third 
Reading. The Forestry Bill, which was com- 
mitted to a Standing Committee some weeks 
ago was generally accepted by the House on its 
Second Reading, and being a very short Bill 
should be easily disposed of. The Distribution 
of Industry Bill is a more ticklish matter, and 
time for its Third Reading may well depend on 
the degree of anxiety of the Government to 
get through its Income Tax and Family Allow- 
ances Bills, the latter of which has produced a 
temporary deadlock in the absence of a suitable 
solution to the problems of duplication of 
benefits. The trouble is that if such measures 
as the Forestry and Distribution of Industry 
Bills are now abandoned as impossible to com- 
plete before the Dissolution, the tempo of 
Reconstruction is likely to be slowed up con- 
siderably by the many delays caused by the 
need to reintroduce them in a new Parliament. 


A PLAN FOR NORWICH 


ig” hace of the so-called provincial capitals 

better deserves that title, or is in greater 
need of a thorough overhaul to equip it to 
keep it, than Norwich. But the confusion 
produced in the last sixty years or so by 
carrying on these three whole-time functions in 
the medieval framework, latterly with through 
and local motor traffic added, has led to the 
destruction of much and the overlaying of most 
with a sticky mixture of decay, frustration, and 
vulgarity. If Norwich is to survive, not only as 
a capital city but as an industrial centre, the 
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chaos must be sorted out. The City of ) 
Plan, 1945 (7s. 6d.) prepared for the Corp 
by C. H. Tanner and S. Rowland Pierce, w the 
not invariable concurrence of the City E1 


wich 
tion 


sets about doing this. The severe b “e 
(340 people were killed) demolished some : le 
buildings but has had the effect of mak he 
need for drastic measures the more inesc le, 
The plan is careful of the character and 1U- 
ments of the walled city, though it } Ses 
surgical operations at points of traffic © ses. 
tion, and a great extension of the City tre 


with which a beginning has been made the 
new Town Hall designed by the authors hi 
Report. Within the walled city, the ke tes 


are sorting out, tidying up, and good ner 
building. Outside it a ring road is plotte ith 
another some seven miles out to ‘‘sieve the 
centripetal traffic flows. The inner ring 1 be 
carried over the Wensum and the ind. ria] 
quarter behind Thorpe Station by a lon ind 


high viaduct. It is on this route that t! ity 
Engineer submits a minority report advo ‘ing 


a shorter one with a tunnel, which seem We 
ever, open to serious objections. A feat: © of 
the Plan, which is as thoroughly work: ut 
as any recently produced, is the exc: lent 


designs for redevelopment of out-of-date resi- 
dential areas outside the City. 
THEIR VICES, TOO 
HE new Bull Licensing Regulations that 
come into force on June 24 constitute 
another big step towards the improvement of 
our livestock. The three classes of licence— 
Beef, Dairy, and General Class—will be issued 
in respect of beasts that satisfy the stipulated 
conditions of pedigree or general condition and 
thus guarantee to the discriminating farmer 
that the bull he buys is what it pretends to be. 
Candour in salesmanship is apt paradoxically 
to beget suspicion. It was recently carricd a 
stage further by Miss Cochrane of Fresden 
Farm, Highworth, in a sale of whose pedigree 
livestock the catalogue 
Mentioned their virtues it is true, 
But dwelt upon their vices, too. 
Disappointing yields and even the short- 
comings of ancestors were mentioned as well as 
the many good performances. In the ring, 
potential purchasers were shown, besides the 
lots, such of the lots’ relatives as remained in 
the herd; moreover, the animals were not © got 


up” for sale, and females in milk had en 
milked as usual; buyers being told that if they 
did not like the family or the working loo! of 


beasts before purchase, they might be diss: tis- 
fied afterwards. Nor was it attempted to « \/zle 


with records of prize-winnings, but only to | elp 
the customer to make objectively right g- 
ments. In fact, many of the ideals of sho id 
sale reformers in the interests of liv k 
improvement were courageously put into C- 
tice. Alas for such quixotism! Few spe¢ rs 


turned up, and the top price was 58 gu F 


THE PROBLEM RACE 


“| VERY schoolboy” knows that rr lv 

4 speaking a man can run 100 yar im 
10 seconds, but few know how long it take =m 
to walk 100 yards, since the records of w rs 
deal naturally with longer distances. us 
general ignorance was the making he 
“problem race’”’ at the British Games on _ Alt 
Monday. The three walkers were to 1 ve 
from the three sprinters fifty yards in a hut 1; 
and now, if he does not know already, |: 1e 
reader pause and guess who won! Thea ¢r 
is that the walkers did, the three com! n 


more or less abreast and two yards ahe 


their pursuers in 9.9 seconds. Possibl 1€ 
greatest of Olympic sprinters might rever 1e 
verdict, but the secret is now out an 1 
“intriguing”? quality of the race is no . 
Another problem is needed and would > 
hopping supply it? Hopping races were ‘© 


not uncommon and students of The Roma 

will remember the three men who tra\ I 
the country exhibiting their gifts: Biting‘ >; 
Hull-over-the-head Jack, and Hopping l, 
who could hop 100 yards against any ma ‘0 
England. If he has left a successor it \ ld 
be interesting to match him against a spr! 
What start would he have to receive? Pe! ps 
someone can give the answer. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES... 
By 
lajor C. S&S. JARVIS 


REMARKABLE, and _ hitherto. un- 
known, form of aquatic life was nearly 

added to the reptilian or piscine species 

- * the other evening when I and my share- 
holde in a salmon rod were about to bring a 
blank and featureless day to a close. I had 


seen < ish jump, providing proof that there was 
at lea - one salmon in the river, and after I had 
sone ver the pool carefully I called up my 
partn © to see if he could do better. He asked 
my a vice as to a change of fly, so I laid my 


rod o =the bank witha short length of line and 
cast the water, and walked down the ten 
yards -o where he was standing with the open 
box. .fter we had selected something as unlike 
mine is is possible in these days of limited 
choice he suddenly pointed to the water in 
front of us. 
Vhat’s that moving up against the stream 

there > ”’ 
t’s a minnow or some small fry, isn’t it ?”’ 
No, it’s got rather a large head, and it is 
ly in trouble as it keeps swerving, and 
ike no headway against the stream.”’ 
ter a close scrutiny I decided it was not 
it all, but a small grass snake. 
| can see its eye clearly, and the yellow 
collar round its neck. I can also see its mouth.”’ 

“But a grass snake would swim with its 
head out of water—I’ve seen them many 
times. This thing is about four inches below 
the surface, and I can’t see its body.”’ 

“Neither can I, but perhaps that is well 
camouflaged, and doesn’t show up in coloured 
water. It looks to me more like a newt now, 
but it has a highly coloured head with a large 
round red eye—and I think its mouth is open.”’ 

“It’s head is far too large for a newt—I 
have never seen anything like it.” 

By this time I had got my polarized spec- 
tacles on. 


evide 
can 1 


a fish 


“e 


“It’s all right,” I said. ‘‘ You needn’t write 
to CouNTRY LIFE about it—it’s my fly !”’ 

I may mention, in case some readers with 
debased minds should put an unworthy con- 
struction on the episode, that this did not occur 
on one of the VE evenings. 


* * 
* 


NE of the hardiest and most prclific annuals 

in the correspondence columns of those 
journals which are devoted to sport is the 
topic of the greatest number of birds killed with 
one barrel, or both. The interest in the com- 
petition is added to by the inevitable stiff 
reprimands to those who recount a _ record 
“larer’’ shot which are administered by sports- 
men who have never had to worry about the 
State of their larders. It does not occur to these 
irate gentlemen that, though the “ browning” 
of a covey of partridges during a drive in 
Nor!olk or of white-fronted geese on a Scottish 
mud flat may be regarded as not being in the 
best possible taste, the same thing when it 
occu's in some waste corner of the Empire, 
whe: the tin-opener plays its daily part, is 
not! ng but a sensible attempt to make the 
best of a fleeting opportunity, and ranks as a 
day » good deed. I am not at all ashamed of 
havi .g waited on the bank of a desert pool, 
Whi' a pack of teal performed their aerial 
Mai 2uvres for a minute or more, until they 
can. straight at me in a solid cone so that two 
bar is accounted for 13 birds, because every 
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CONSTANCIA IN THE STABLE 


one of them was eaten with much apprecia- 
tron as a change from stewed goat or bully beef. 
It is also a moot point in these days when op- 
portunities occur so seldom whether a deliberate 
“‘larder’’ shot is not excusable—one can always 
explain it away afterwards by saying that one 
had picked one’s birds carefully, but that the 
covey had suddenly bunched together. 


* * 
* 


WAS duck shooting one day in Kharga 

Oasis with two other guns, one of whom 
had a well-established reputation for saying 
after every deliberate ‘“‘browning’’ of a dense 
pack that he had picked his birds carefully, 
and this unnecessary and futile mendacity 
caused irritation to his companions. While 
walking from one pool to the next we passed 
through a small grove of palm trees, on the far 
side of which was a rice or wheat threshing 
ground, and from the heaps of chaff rose what 
seemed to be the entire blue rock pigeon popula- 
tion of the Libyan Desert. I have never before 
or since seen such a number of birds so closely 
packed, for in a solid mass some fifteen yards 
square they took flight looking like an enormous 
blue haystack rising into the air. I was too far 
out on the flank to take part in the general 
holocaust myself, but the ‘“‘browning’”’ expert 
and the other gun, who had walked right on to 
the pack, blazed off four barrels into the aerial 
haystack, and the pick-up of course was 
stupendous. On this occasion it was the other 
gun, and not the “ browner,’”’ who murmured : 
“‘T picked both my birds carefully.” 


HE interesting story of Sally the cheetah 
which appeared in CountTRY LIFE recently 
has reminded me of another cheetah, which 
was the property of an officer who served in 
the Sudan many years ago. This animal also 
had the run of the bungalow, and was in 
every way a delightful and amusing pet. 
One evening two young Egyptian officers called 
in to see the cheetah’s owner on some official 
matter, and were asked to sit down and drink 
coffee. As all those who have served in Egypt 
will know, the Egyptian officer is always most 
punctiliously polite, and his correct observance 
of higher rank is such that, when entertaining 
juniors in one’s house, it is impossible to rise 
from one’s seat to take the matches, or hand 
cigarettes, without the guests springing to their 
feet also and bowing their respect. On this 
occasion, however, it seemed that their extreme 
politeness and deference to authority was a 
trifle over-done as first one officer, and then 
the other, would half-rise from his seat on the 
couch to perform an Elizabethan bow almost 
to the ground, with one leg stretched straight 
out behind in the manner adopted by Sir 
Walter Raleigh when he spread his cloak before 
the Virgin Queen. 

After this excessive curtseying had gone 
on for a few minutes, a dropped coffee cup 
resulted in the discovery that the cheetah was 
lying beneath the couch, and was pulling the 
officers’ legs; but that their extreme politeness 
had prevented them from making verbal com- 
plaint of the senior officer’s pet, or showing 
in any way that they were suffering discomfort. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE COOLING TOWE 


UTILITIES AND SEEMLINESS <= 
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1.—A LESSON IN SCALE 


FROM THE GIANT COOLING 


TOWERS PROPOSED AT 


LINCOLN. 


By SIR CHARLES REILLY 
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Composite photograph submicted 


at the Electricity Commissioners’ enquiry on behalf of Lincoln and District Joint Planning Committee and reproduced by their permission 


EEMLINESS, a rather negative virtue 

but a highly important one in urban 

civilisation, comes first; positive achieve- 

ments follow. Seemliness implies new 
structures not destroying old towns or the 
beloved landscape. 

Let us take the town first. What is the 
danger with which the great new engineering 
monsters threaten us? Is it just their size or 
the new terrific scale of their parts? I think it 
is the latter. Except in special cases like that of 
a cathedral city, a Durham or a Lincoln, where 
already one great building dominates the town 
and gives it its special character and where 
another of equal or greater size and for a differ- 
ent purpose would diminish, if not destroy, the 
whole atmosphere of the place, the great size 
of modern buildings in this country in contrast 
to the smaller and older ones is not, in my 
opinion, generally a detriment. Very often it is 
the reverse, making for the picturesqueness and 
drama which are the chief characteristic of our 


towns compared to the classical orderliness of so 
many continental ones. The view, for instance, 
up Old Burlington Street from Vigo Street, is a 
case in point; the vista of dark little late 
Georgian houses with which it is lined is now 
closed by the great cream and glass backcloth of 
a tall block of flats or modern offices. The result 
is a contrast in which both the old and new 
enhance one another and add drama and life 
to a scene which might have been dull and 
commonplace if the same dark Georgian houses 
had closed the street (though the original 
little building on the site, one remembers, was 
pleasantly designed for its position in the modest 
18th-century idiom). If the new backcloth had 
been the plain unbroken cliff wall of some 
colossal warehouse, a single unit that is with 
no windows to reduce the scale and humanize 
the mass, the little street would have been 
killed. 

It is therefore in our urban landscape the 
scale that matters most, not the absolute size. 


2.—BATTERSEA POWER STATION 


In spite of its size it observes the human scale and is a notable addition to the London landscape. 


From a drawing by Edward Walker in the possession of Captain Charles Jewell 


That is why the giant cooling towers oj the 
modern electric generating station, in spite of 
the interesting hyperbola curve of their sil- 
houette, destroy any human habitations they 
are near. As units they are much too big. A 
group of them on a plain in the country might 
be an inspiring sight. In the urban scene, with 
its recognition everywhere of the human scale, 
they are inhuman, belonging to some abstract 
mechanical form of life entirely alien to us- 
as yet. The Pyramids of Egypt are much the 
same. They thrill one with their grandeur 
and simplicity when seen against the level 
lines of the desert, but moved to Cairo they 
would at once destroy the town. 


District Heating 


ORTUNATELY the cooling towers, among 
the worst examples so far of inhuman struc- 

ture, which at one time seemed to threaten every 
town where there was not a handy river to be 
heated up, as the Battersea Electricity Generat- 
ing Station heats up the Thames and 
the Clarence Dock one the Mersey, 
seem with the coming shortage of coal 
likely to disappear, together with the 
type of generating station to which 
they belong. Struggle as our engincers 
may to make these giant stations cffi- 
cient, they cannot turn into electricity 
more than thirty per cent. of the | vat 
latent in the coal and rarely tuat. 
Eighty per cent. of the remaind: © is 
wasted in heating up our river: 
with cooling towers, the upper 
As this involves the waste of n 
million tons of coal a year, somet 
that uses coal more efficiently) 
clearly have to take their place. 
will probably be a combined 
tricity and heat station, not qui 
efficient in making electricity 4 
but making use of the remaind: 
the latent heat for heating purp: 
industrial and domestic, instea 
wasting it. Instead of cooling 
steam down to 90 degrees or t! 
abouts, which is too low for dom 
purposes, these combined stat 
will let it out at 180 to 250 deg 
in accordance with the weather 
ditions, and send it in lagged n 
in the form of steam or water u 
pressure below our streets. For 
tap water this passes through a 
in a cold-water system under the1 
static control, for space he 
through ordinary radiators with 
ordinary methods of control. 17 
were twenty miles of such mail 
Hamburg and three electricity g¢ 
ating stations adapted to supply 
heat till we bombed the town. Bai 
blocks of offices and flats were he< 
from these mains throughout 
centre of the town and were supp!! 
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he 3.—A CLASSIC EXAMPLE OF “SHARAWAGGI” OR THE PICTURESQUE HARMONISING OF CONTRASTS 
" The view from the bridge in St. James’s Park 
ey 
A too, \ ith constant hot water. Fortunately for Authority, says: ‘“‘ In its programme, as so architectural problem of to-day—how to int 
ht us, fo there is no doubt we shall have to come often elsewhere in the modern world, utilitarian grate human construction and its natural 
th to dis rict heating to save our coal, the Russian needs and new techniques have set the pace for environment into a planned whole, and to do so 
le, engin er, A. E. Margolis, who designed and con- purely architectural advances. The great series ina way which shall conduce to better living, 
ct trolle’ the Hamburg scheme and several others, of dams and power houses, which are transform- including zsthetic satisfaction.’’ Certainly the 
is livag among us to-day. Incidents in his ing both the landscape and the life of the region, great dams and all their accessories in this vast 
he schen.s of great architectural possibility are the have made a notable contribution to the central scheme, covering ‘an area as big as Wales, add 
ur towers to act as vacuum flasks, storing the heat 
el so that the load on the station can be equalised as the outside 
ey tempcrature varies. 
ii district heating should be brought about in this 
way it would not only be that the cooling towers of the 
generating stations would become unnecessary —their tall 
ng stacks can be picturesque additions to the scene, as Battersea 
iC- proves—but the floating mass of unconsumed coal in the 
ry atmosphere from countless chimneys which we call smoke 
be would also disappear. Our towns would be clean and our 
it - lungs, too, instead of both being coated with soot. Imagine 
id the blessing of bright, clean streets in our damp, often grey, 
y, atmosphere, and with the buildings reflecting the light as 
al they do in Paris or Vienna, or indeed anywhere but here. We 
he would be a gaver and happier race as well as a more 
ch efficient one. 
TS 
fi- ° : 
ty The Picturesque of Picasso 
at I would not be safe, | think, to argue from these few 
od examples that our constructions have only to be really 
“4 efficient to be beautiful, but there is no doubt that that is 
sg the general direction. If the Black Country did not waste 
ois coal in smoke it would not be black. If we could extract 
”) the heat of the coal in the mine instead of bringing the dirty 
; stuff to the surface, as is being tried out in Russia, we would 
: not have the slag heaps in the mining areas, though it must be 
- confessed that these latter, when grown over with vegetation, 
5 as they occasionally are, can with their cubist shapes make 
ei a strangely interesting modern type of landscape. Certainly 
- the ferro-concrete bridges that “use the least material and 
‘ are the most efficient are the most beautiful, as Maillart, the 
of Swiss engineer, proved more than thirty years ago. The best 
i of these bridges flying over Swiss gorges are among the most 
; graceful structures in the world. Gieidion says in his stimu- 
a lating book, Space, Time and Architecture : “Where Picasso 
“ paints half geometric, half organic, plastic images on canvas 
—forms which in spite of their apparently capricious pro- 
m ject.on somehow achieve a singular degree of equipoise—and 
a the constructor (proceeding from purely technical premises) 


arrives at similar absolute forms, there is a clear inference 
that mechanical shapes and the shapes evolved by art as a 
‘il mee is of a higher reality rank pavi passu in terms of 
dev. opment.” Frank Lloyd Wright, the great American archi- 
tect, both in the overhanging tiers of his concrete house, 


: “Fe ing Water,” built on a rock over a waterfall, and his 
me sch | of architecture in the petrified desert of Arizona, has 
‘ pro d that modern buildings in their strength and simplicity 


can lend with and enhance Nature in a way no previous archi- 
tec. ce has achieved. The late Erik Gunnar Asplund, the 
Sw: (sh architect whose death in 1940 was so great a loss to 
d arc tecture, with his crematorium in the Forest Cemetery 
ot skede, Stockholm, has proved the same. 





4.—THE PICTURESQUE OF PICASSO 
Fi 'r. Julian Huxley in his book, 7.V.A., an Adventure Similar principles (as in Fig. 3) applied to contemporary building. 
i lanning, describing the work of the Tennessee Valley ‘Falling Water,” near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, by Frank Lloyd Wright 
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very much to the landscape and are 
architecture on the grandest scale. 
So is the Dnieper Dam with its 
beautiful curve, no doubt the right 
curve to withstand the force of the 
stream, for which the Russian archi- 
tect, Victor Vesnin, is to receive this 
year’s Royal Gold Medal for Archi- 
tecture. Indeed these great engineer- 
ing works can remodel landscape and 
give it an enhanced character in a 
way which would have delighted our 
own landscape architects of the 
eighteenth century had they had 
such chances. The elaborately looped 
clover leaf crossings of great highways 
in America, each covering some fifty 
acres, have similar effects. We know 
in this country both the good and the 
harm to the landscape—more often 
the latter I fear—the new motor roads 
with their cuttings and embankments 
and their great sweeping curves can 
do. When we see photographs of 
these grand Russian and American 
works we must always remember 
again the question of scale. In most 
parts of England ours is a small- 
scale country and should be dealt with 
very gently. The giant landscape 
sculpture suited to vast plains and 
steppes cannot be applied to the 
intricate pattern of trees, hedgerows 
and farm-houses which we all know and love. 


“ Sharawag¢gi ’”’ 


N our great towns, and especially in London, 

the plain, clean masses of the new archi- 
tecture free from the “‘ mayonnaise of ornament,” 
as the Americans call it, can be very welcome. 
Often in these motorless days having to travel 
by omnibus through Bayswater, Kensing- 
ton, Chiswick, Kew and Richmond to Twicken- 
ham and therefore with plenty of time to study 
the buildings which lie on the route, it is a great 
relief when the mayonnaise gives way to the 
few simple, straightforward, massive blocks of 
flats. They are as much a rest to the eye as 
are the occasional flat terraces of brick Georgian 
and Regency houses. The Bayswater plastered 
ones are too dilapidated now to be anything 
but an irritation. These few great plain blocks 
seem to lift one out of the surrounding squalor 
and even in contrast to give the latter a pic- 
turesque value. Indeed there is growing up, 
under the leadership of that excellent archi- 
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6.—FOREST CREMATORIUM, 


** Modern buildings in their strength and simplicity can blend with and enhance Nature in a 
way no previous architecture has achieved ” 


5.—* ARCHITECTURE ON 


ENSKEDE, STOCKHOLM, 
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ADDING VERY 


TO THE LANDSCAPE” 


The Dnieper Dam by 


tectural publicist, H. de C. Hastings, a school 
of younger architects and critics who look to the 
deliberate mixing of styles and sizes of buildings 
in our towns to create an urban landscape which 
is a definite blessing and something to be en- 
couraged. They call their philosophy ‘‘Shara- 
waggi,”” a Chinese term used by Sir William 
Temple writing in 1685 for irregular gardens. 
Let us consider some of the virtues claimed for 
Sharawaggi. 

As an example of the picturesque contrast 
in styles and sizes which this school says, and I 
think rightly, to be a peculiar characteristic 
of London is the well-known view of the 
War Office domes and Whitehall Court from the 
suspension bridge in St. James’s Park, where 
two buildings, neither first class in themselves, 
make a composition of considerable interest. 
But similar views, not so well known, are to be 
seen everywhere in London and in many of 
them great plain blocks of modern building 
play a conspicuous and useful part. Sometimes, 
of course, they do harm like Queen Anne’s 
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Mansions, and the great block of the Telephone 
Building in Queen Victoria Street spoiling the 
view of St. Paul’s. Obviously some control is 
needed. With the great variety of owners it is 
difficult to see how a deliberate, in place of an 
accidental, urban landscape architecture of the 
picturesque could be developed to correspond 
to the landscape modelling of woods and lakes 
on great estates in the eighteenth century. My 
suggestion is that all our big cities should set 
aside, as Stockholm has done, a big room in 
their municipal buildings for a plaster modc! of 
their town to a small scale but large enough for 
every building to be seen in block. When the 
drawings of a new building are submitted a small 
plaster model of it is made in block to the same 
scale and substituted for the existing building. 
On the scale of the Stockholm model a new ten- 
storey building would be about five inches high. 
That, however, was quite enough to see the 


effect of its mass and outline not only on the 
streets near by but on the surroundings. ‘the 
model should be raised so that the cye 
can be at the pavement 

level. In this way, Shiara- 

eta in aa waggi picturesque — eliccts 


could be tested out and «n- 
couraged in the right pla cs. 
Of course, one would it 
encourage them in formal . t- 
tings like Pall Mall or Rege *'s 
Park. Least of all would «ne 
wish for them in a town <e 
Bath, where continuousco ce 
lines are essential. Then el 
in such places would sery «an 


equally useful but opp ‘te 
purpose. Personally I si id 
like to see the centres 0 e 
two or three such mu n 


towns isolated by a na |W 
green belt or parkway n 
their suburbs and new]; 
as is suggested for separ: 1g 
the different boroughs in 1¢ 
London Plan. An excé t 
but anextremeexampleo. ‘Ss 
method, which is highly > 
cessful where two diffe 1g 
civilisations are in contact 1 
one which might well 
adopted in India where 
English sections of the t 4 
are apt to destroy the In 1 
if not vice versa, is the Fre 4 
treatment of townsin Moro), 
like Marrakesh. Itisac 
pletesolution, butthecomy <¢ 
opposite of Sharawaggi. 


ASPLUND 


The previous article 
this series appeared on Ma 
and 25. 
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>» the last quarter of the seventeenth 

sntury, and extending over the first of 

ie eighteenth, it became a custom to set 

ie date of building prominently and 

often decoratively on some portion of a 
dwel 1g. 

I) East Anglia particularly the local tradition 


NAYLAND, NEAR COLCHESTER. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
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DATE PLAQUES 


By DOUGLAS WENT 


(Left) WHITE COLNE, ESSEX 


On one of the best preserved pargeted 
houses existing 


(Right) ON A NORFOLK FARM-HOUSE 
Outlined in black, preserving a device that 
had disintegrated 


of timber building, with enriched plasterwork 
(pargeting), lent itself to varied ornamental 
devices of this kind. These dates are mostly to 
be found on yeomen’s houses, and are probably 
accounted for by this class having multiplied 
as a result of the break-up of large estates after 
the Civil War, and prospered under the Corn 


Laws enacted in the Restoration period. The 
increased significance attached to a date is 
perhaps evidence of quickened time-conscious- 
ness, and of pride in the vear when an older and 
humbler dwelling was new built: They are a 
gradually disappearing evidence of a once 
charming folk art. 


(Middle) THE FORMER SWAN AND SALMON INN, LITTLE STUKELEY, 


(Left) A DEVICE 
SPOILT BY MODERN 
BLACK AND WHITE 
PAINT. ON CO- 
OPERATIVE STORES, 
BROUGH, YORKSHIRE 


(Below) HADLEIGH, 

SUFFOLK. FRAGMENT 

OF A PARGETED 
DECORATION 


(Right) THE FORMER 

BOTTLE AND GLASS 

INN, ALRESFORD, 
ESSEX 


(Right) PORCH AT WORMINGFORD, ESSEX 
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FTER long absence I came again to the 
estuary of the Helford River in 
Cornwall. It was unchanged : serene, 
quiet, dreaming in sunshine. Only 

the ships in the anchorage by the Ferry passage 
were different—gone were the gay colours of 
peace-time hulls, and only a few masts speared 
the sky. Instead there were a grey painted 
fleet of M.L’s, trawlers and French fishermen, 
a strange war-like vessel or two, and among 
them a few graceful forms that nothing could 
disguise. Stripped of her topmasts and yards 
the schooner Sunbeam lay to moorings, her gilt 
figure-head lifting proudly above the freighters 
pressing alongside; distantly keeping her 
company was a smaller yacht, grey like the 
others, but of such personality that she instantly 
brought memory of that doyen of cruising men, 
Claude Worth—for this was the famous Tern IV. 
Between the two ships, tugging at their chains, 
lay ghost after beautiful ghost—all the gallant 
company of lovely ships which the unfolding 
years had ever brought to the magic of that 
haven. 

In a borrowed dinghy I had drifted on the 
ebb from Gweek, at the head of the estuary. 
Knowing how little time was mine, my host, 
with typical Cornish kindliness, had arranged 
to collect the boat from Port Navas on the next 
tide, leaving me free to make my way to Fal- 
mouth by road so that I might catch the night 
train to my home station. By this arrangement 
not only should I be able to visit the yacht, 
which five years before I had left at the Yard 
in Navas creek, but for an hour or two I could 
re-live an old enchantment. 

* * * 


To round the bend beyond the crumbling 
quays of Gweek was to enter a scene that knew 
nothing of our modern ways. It was the water- 
side of a hundred years ago: solitude, an arc 
of sky, and the broad river flowing seaward 
between high sloping ground where trees 
crowded to the water’s edge. Except for an 
ancient cottage or two, almost hidden at the 
mouth of Mawgan creek, it was a world only 
possessed by the flighting waders, an army of 
gulls, grey herons waiting in the shallows to 
spear fish, buzzards on upswept wings mingling 
with a host of jackdaws and rooks circling the 
windward bank, and, high above them all, a 
dark anchor shape told of the peregrine which 
lorded the river. 

There was no need to follow the twisting 
channel, for the mud banks were so deeply 
covered that it was possible to row beneath 
the trees of either bank. Whichever side was 
followed the picture held the same timeless 
tranquillity. The brooding quietness was in- 
finitely soothing, assuaging the frets that swarm 
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a tired mind, lulling the mem- 
ory of noise and hatred, hurry 
and turmoil, envious striving; 
clearing doubt to find the foun- 
dation of old hopes. Thoughts 
became gentle-winged, soaring 
in facile circles, like the sun- 
bathed white pinions of the 
gulls as they swept higher and 
higher into the cloudless sky. 

It was plangent emphasis 
of the silence when two curlews 
called in sudden alarm, sighting 
the boat as it drifted round a 
spur of rock. As the birds 
swiftly flew up-stream their 
fading double notes echoed from 
a high turfy slope marked by 
the straight lines of a Roman 
camp, and I wondered with 
what emotion those bronze- 
armoured, long-dead men had 
listened to that same call, or, 
in the long evening shadows, 
had heard with sudden disquiet 
the guttural “‘kronk’”’ of aheron 
nesting in the still branches 
below. And, before them, the 
swarthy, blue-daubed Britons 
had known the same river 
sounds as they edged down- 
stream in their clay-caulked coracles to meet 
the Mediterranean long ships waiting in the 
deeper water below Polwheral creek to trade 
for tin. 

With a few lazy strokes I rounded Groyne 
Point and took the boat a little way up the 
creek—far enough to make the bend and see 
the water stretching its crooked, silver finger 
into the distance between the clustering trees 
on the one hand and a down-like sweep of 
pasture on the other. Out of sight, and round 
another bend, the two banks gently closed to a 
copse hiding an ancient watermill. Long ago 
the tides had worked its mossy wheel and the 
mud-flats muffled the dull rumble of its creaking 
machinery, but now the air rang to the whistles 
of the osyter-catchers and the scuttering cries 
of the smaller waders. 


a 


YACHTS 


* * *& 


No time to explore it all again to-day. I 
turned the dinghy down-stream. As the bows 
swung round I saw that war had left unerasable 
marks even here : across the Calamansack fields 
were the ugly craters of bombs—scars of modern 
civilisation which will endure, despite all plough- 
ing, like the ditches of ancient man, for many 
thousand years. 


I paddled contemplatively on. Far ahead 


PORT NAVAS FROM THE BEACH BELOW 


CALAMANSACK 


LAID UP IN PORT NAVAS CREEK 


the ships in the roadstead were tiny silhouettes 
against a splash of pale turquoise sea. 

Wider and wider spread the river banks. 
Beneath the flat shore of Lower Calamansack I 
spied a friend of old—a yellow and black oyster- 
boat, the crew busily dredging. Level with them 
the fringing oaks on the opposite side came to 
an end, and Frenchman’s Pill opened—a shy, 
romantic little creek. Where the fisherman lives 
on its farther bank splashes of rambler-roses 
marked terraces among the heather and 
bracken. By the little quay Tar Baby floated 
patiently, just as of old. I made respectful 
salutation—and rowed on. 

Like a broad lake now, the water flowed 
wide and shimmering to the low, rocky banks 
encompassing the estuary. For a mile the stcep 
land seaward of the Pill was spread with pines 
about its heather-covered slopes, dwarfing still 
more the stunted oaks clinging above the shore. 
Rowing slowly beneath them I could see the 
land of the opposite bank bathed in sunshine, 
vivid with rectangles of contrasting green, w! «re 
fresh hay was hedged from cropped meacow- 
land, and young wheat climbed to the sweep 1g 
line of dark woods which ‘presently slope do.n 
and down to Abraham’s Bosom. 

With a more energetic tug or two at ' 
left oar the dinghy was slanted across the » 

towards the hidden entrance of N 
Creek. Where the long mud 
would be laid bare at low v 
herring-gulls screamed and plu 
among a shoal of whitebait, 
farther inshore, sudden splashes 
a taut blue curve told of mac’ 
hunting the same quarry. 


* * * 


When the creek began to 0} 
looked down-stream and _ con 
plated for a moment the silent ! 
Grey, immobile, patient they wa 
I scanned them all . 
remembered — until a motor-t 
cutting a flurry of foam, sped ! 
the Sunbeam fast across the river 
returned me to the present. 
watched a red sail move from 
sandy little bay behind which 
white Ferry Boat Inn lay hidde 
and so to the beautiful expans 
river, spreading, spreading to R: 
mullion and Nare, wider and wi 
to the freedom of the sea and © 
sky. 

Reluctantly the dinghy 
turned from the estuary. Skir 








the perches marking the oyster-beds on the west 
side of the anchorage for smaller yachts in 
Abraham’s Bosom the old familiar charm of the 
wooded waterway was like a cloak of assurance : 
a promise that the lost things, the cherished, 
will presently come again. In the soft Cornish 
sunsiine the creek waited with tranquillity— 
listening to the liquid calls of the birds, content 
to hear but rarely the swish and tinkle of water 
throvyn from a yacht’s bows, the splash of oars, 
the |.ughter and the talk which used to echo 
ther¢ 
nd then I saw a glistening black hull and 
knev. she was Africa resting in her little creek, 
almc t hidden by the overhanging trees. Lonely 
now, she holds memory of yet another of those 
famc is sailors who found haven here. Ave 
atgue vale | 
he fairway turned for the last time, the 
creel broadened and_ showed its remotest 
corn ‘s. There were houses peeping through the 
trees and gardens reaching to the water’s edge ; 
belo. them a boat or two was moored, and oft 
the .uay by the oyster fishery were others. 
My ¢ ze spanned the length of mirrored water, 
saw ( stant fields and trees climbing to low hill- 
tops, .nd far, far away, silver balloons hanging 
over ae Port of Falmouth. I turned abruptly 
from his reminder of the world of war to find 
the Y .cht Yard creek opening beyond my right 
shoul er, with a line of berthed yachts moored 
toeit er bank. As though held by a spell, they 
restec on the rippling water reflections, waiting, 
waiti g Debonair, Maid Marion, Spica, 
Nom: 1, Karin—these, and two score other 
frienc ; from the past gave silent greeting. 
‘ne swans were still there, barely rippling 
eam ; the white pigeons circled the sheds 
old granite quay, and the same rooks 

‘d above the ancient elm. My dinghy 

to the slipway, and quietly I pulled it up. 
[ne Yard was deserted. Boatslay shrouded. 
[he -heds were locked: no hammering, no 
whirring saw or panting engine, no squeak from 
the crane as it lifted a dinghy from the water 
—only the murmur of doves and sunny silence. 

| gazed around. Bright varnished spars 
showed in a cobwebbed window; in another a 
bundle of sails rested on an up-ended dinghy. 
There were more masts propped against the 
wall, iron keels piled near them. A heap of 
paint-streaked tins, a winch, curling shavings, 
splintered wood, tarred billets of ballast, a new- 
painted dinghy under a tarpaulin, showed that 
at least the customary round of the Yard was 
unchanged. I had half feared it would be differ- 
ent, expanded with war-time production, grown 
away from the tradition of its ancient craftsman- 
ship and unhurrying time. Yet nothing had 
happened—nor could anything ever really alter 
the character of this little creek, this little 
industry hidden away from the rush of the 
world. Contentedly I sat on an upturned boat. 

* * 

\t that moment the battered gate at the 
Yard entrance opened. A sturdy, square-cut fig- 
ure, wearing Norfolk jacket and hat, stepped in. 

“Gray !’’ I called with delight. 

Slowly he smiled. His blue eves lit with 
welcome. 

“Where did ’ee spring from?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Haven’t seen ’ee for years.” 

“Years,’’ I echoed. ‘‘ And how are you and 
the missis?”’ 

“Well enough—but getting on a bit, I 
s’pose. How are you keeping?’”’ 

“Same as you,” I laughed. 
to see you like this. 
here.”’ 

‘No,”’ he said. ‘‘Us don’t change much. 
But her’ll be different soon,’’ and he 
jetked‘a thumb comprehensively towards the 
boaty and sheds. ‘“‘Two young flying fellows 
have bought un.” 

stared at him incredulously. Impossible 
to imagine the Yard without him—with two 
your » men from the most modern and adven- 
turo: s of developments running one of the most 
ancic it. Aeroplanes and boats—incongruous ! 
and no Gray—impossible ! 

__‘ Oh, I expect I shall be about,” he said 
with his mischievous smile. ‘‘Must do some- 
thin for the next twenty years and not laze 
aroun d, But I’m over seventy, you know . . 
and hese young airmen know all the modern 


the st 
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“But it’s grand 
Nothing seems changed 
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things I’ll never learn— 
engines, and plywood, and 
welding, and glues and 
things. They'll be all 
right.” 

“IT suppose so,’’ I said, 
and wondered what had 
turned them from the ad- 
venture of the skies to the 
quiet, the infinite peace of 
this little creek : just that, 
I supposed. 

““Gray,’’ I said, ‘‘ would 
you like to unlock the shed 
so that I can see my boat? ”’ 

““Nothing better,’’ he 
replied, and his fine old 
eyes twinkled as he slowly 
selected the key. ‘‘ I reckon 
there’ll never be nothing 
better than a good ship 
and the open sea.”’ 

I nodded—and mur- 
mured, 

““Lord of himself, 

though not of lands, 

And having nothing, 

yet hath all.’”’ 

Gray stared at me a 
moment in silence ‘‘Aye, 
that’s about it,’’ said he. 


A BOOKSHELF 


George W. F. Ellis 


FOR FARMERS 


By CINCINNATUS 


ARDLY a week passes without my 

receiving a request for the name of 

a good book on some side of farming 

or for a short list of good general 
books on farming. The appetite for literature 
about farming has never been keener. Farmers 
themselves are reading more, and so are their 
sons and daughters, particularly those who 
belong to Young Farmers’ Clubs. 

There is an equally insistent demand for 
book recommendations from men in the Forces, 
notably those who have had a long spell over- 
seas. They long to get back home and as a 
first stage on the journey some want to read 
about the land and farming. Remembering 
that nine out of ten men in the Forces are 
townsmen rather than countrymen, it is rather 
surprising that the demand for knowledge 
about farming is so insistent. 

How many of those in uniform who want 
to read farming books now will persist in their 
interest in the land is anyone’s guess. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has taken 100,000 as a 
convenient estimate of the number who will 
want technical training and farmers in all the 
counties are being asked how many of these 
they can accommodate and train. In the mean- 
time these men are asking for books to read. 

Most of them do not want anything highly 
technical for a start. As an introduction there 
is J. A. Scott-Watson’s The Farming Year (Long- 
mans, 6s.). <A special edition of this costs 
only half-a-crown, being one of the publications 
sponsored by the Young Farmers’ Club move- 
ment, and gives a clear picture in non-technical 
language of farming in this country. Scott- 
Watson has wide and sound knowledge and he 
has a happy facility for writing simply. No one 
can go wrong with this book for a start. 

On similarly straightforward lines there are 
the twelve Y.F.C. booklets that cover almost 
all aspects of farming in the simplest terms. 
The titles are The Farm, Bee Keeping, Rabbit 
Keeping, Pig Keeping, Poultry Keeping, Grass- 
land Farm Implements, Goat Keeping, Garden and 
Farm Insects, Cows and Milk, Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys, Soil Fertility, Farm Houses and Arable 
Crops. Each costs 9d. or 1s. post paid from the 
office of the National Federation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, Oaklings, Canons Close, Rad- 
lett, Hertfordshire. 

There is also an easily read and well illus- 
trated general book by Sir John Russell called 


English Farming (4s. 6d.), which is published 
by Collins in the Britain in Pictures series. This 
is well worth buying. 
Coming to the more profound and more 
specialised books, I can recommend 
Agriculture—The Science and Practice of 
British Farming, by Watson and More 
(Oliver and Boyd, 18s.). 
English Farming—Past and Present, bv 
Ernle (Longmans, 17s. 6d.). 
The Cattle of Britain, by Frank Garner (Long- 
mans, 18s.). 


Sheep, by J. F. 


Lord 


f3s:). 
(Crosby 


H. Thomas (Faber, 

Sheep Farming, by Alan Fraser 
Lockwood, 12s. 6d.). 

Pig Breeding and Feeding, bv Charles Forman 
(Faber, 6s.). 

l'egetable Crops for Market, by A. H. 
(Crosby Lockwood, 12s. 6d.). 

Modern Poultry Management, by 
Howes (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). 

Apples of England, by H. V. Taylor (Crosby 
Lockwood, 21s.). 

Principles and Practice of Feeding Farm 
Animals, by Halnan and Garner (Long- 
mans, 18s.). 

Silage and Crop Preservation, by S. J. Watson 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). 

Back to Better Grass, by 1. G. Lewis (Faber, 
3s. 6d.). 

I cannot guarantee that all these books are 
in print to-day and can be bought straight oft 
the bookshop shelves. The publications spon- 
sored by the Young Farmers’ Clubs can be got 
readily, I am told, and so can a good many of 
the free leaflets issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture at Berri Court Hotel, St. Annes-on-Sea, 
Lancashire. These leaflets are always sound if 
not lively reading. 

The Ministry also publishes some useful 
bulletins on particular subjects. One of the 
latest I have before me now is Arable Crops 
(No. 72, price 1s. 5d. post free from H.M. 
Stationery Office). The Government in common 
with the publishing firms have many of the most 
valuable books on the “out of print”’ list. This 
is a pity just now when the thirst for knowledge 
about farming is so great, but the book that 
cannot be bought can sometimes be borrowed. 
In these days I am careful to see that my name 
is plainly written on the fly-leaf of all my 
farming books. My friends are sometimes 
forgetful. 


Hoare 


Herbert 
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ALVESTON HOUSE, WARWICKSHIRE—!{ 


THE HOME OF COLONEL HUGH BROCKLEBANK 


Built by Thomas Peers in 1689, the charming 
Wren period house contains a fitting collection 
of pictures, furniture, and other objects. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE smaller country houses in which 

England is so astonishingly rich may 

well outlast the larger ones in serving 

the purpose for which they were 
built. If all the great historic mansions 
become monuments or institutions it will be 
a sad loss to civilisation, the falling of the 
last petals of a remarkable flowering that has 
endured for many centuries, leaving only the 
shrivelled fruit of the years. Yet the winter 
of the great house will strike a chill in rela- 
tively few; the large majority, who never 
experienced the mode of life these houses 
accommodated, will scarcely miss it in the 
central-heated labour-saving bijou residence 
of the future. 

It will be some compensation if the 
tradition of their way of life survives on the 
smaller scale of the manor house. During 
the war years we have been able to illustrate 
many such, and no doubt the majority of 
readers have found it easier to accord these 
smaller houses with the prevailing scale of 
domestic arrangements than the huge edifices 
of the renaissance epoch. It can be argued 


2.—THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT 


FRONT. The old line of approach to the house 


that the great houses, and the era of privileged individualism 
which produced them, from Thomas Cromwell to Lloyd 
George, constitute an abnormal social manifestation. Cer- 
tainly the manor house preceded them as the normal social 
unit, and continued, and continues, to represent the average 
level of well-being to which the professional classes lave 
aspired and to which contemporary society is returnin; 

For the student of history who believes in the con- 
tinuity of manners and institutions, it is satisfactory to note 
how well the old manor houses are fitted to contempora 
requirements, with a minimum of adaptation. It confir 
his conviction of the existence of an absolute standar« 
human requirements, of an objective rightness in desig: 
which it is easy to fall below but not to excel; and to w! 
the wise study of tradition in the light of new knowk 
affords the least fallible approach. His satisfaction is «" 
to the affirmation, in this way, that the English way oi 
has been, and is still, a good ideal which it is unnecessar\ 
jettison and, on the contrary, most necessary to defend 
enlarge; a beam illumining the dark and uncertain pros 
before us. 

Alveston House has prompted these reflections bec 
it illustrates extraordinarily well this conception of 
English domestic norm, the national ideal as applied | 
dwelling, at one of the periods when objective rightness 
fully attained, namely the age of Wren and the pea’ 
English humanist philosophy. And, as lived in to-da: 
seems to represent delightfully the persistence of that hum 
unspecialised cultivation of mind, sensibilities, and activ 
which has constituted the English way of life. It was 
that was carried to its richest development in the ¢g 
houses; but here is evidence that it flourishes no less ag 
ably on a smaller scale. 

For the pedant the only disadvantage in dealing \ 
a small rather than a large house is that he is less likel 
be able to discover its architectural history. In few coun 
have records survived, or been yet sifted, to reveal the na 
of the local master masons who, at successive periods, ¥ 
the exponents of the current style of building. Stratford- 
Avon had well-established relations, due to river traffic, v 
Bristol, with which the Peers family had been connecte« 
Tudor times. But there is little there of this date, no! 
Worcester, to connect with this accomplished design ; 
the extensive rebuilding of Warwick, which brought 
Smith family into prominence, occurred later. But 
Warwickshire school can perhaps be postulated owing 
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A delightful living-room, facing east and south, with green walls, solid Georgian 


furniture and a collection of Persian pottery in the big mahogany bookcase 


origis, partly to Wynn’s classical additions to 
Combe Abbey about 1685, and with the 
county town as its headquarters, to which 
Alveston, the near-by Clifford Manor, and 
other Queen Anne houses on the Oxfordshire 
and Northamptonshire borders may be due. 
The clue here to this mason’s identity is 
certainly the rusticated brick frame of the 
middle window of the front (Fig. 2) but I 
have not been able to run 

it to earth elsewhere in 

this region, In its general 

design the house closely 

resembles many London 

and home counties build- 

ings of the period. 


Before the moving of 
the entrance to the west 
side in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the central south 
room (Fig. 5) was the entry 
hall. It is now the drawing- 
room, against the golden 
brown walls of which are 
displayed a small but not- 
able collection of early and 
l6th-century Italian paint- 
ings and late 17th- and 
[8th-century English fur- 
niture. To the left is 
Mrs. Brocklebank’s sitting- 
roon:, in which are hung 
lour distinguished Wilson 
land.capes, the finest the 
Cilgerran Castle (Fig. 6) 
—tyoical of the artist 
I is oval composition 
(cf. xis Lake Nemi and 
Snoi ton), and one of the 
mos: important represen- 
laticis by him of his 
nati 2 land. To the right 
of t e drawing-room two 
Toor 3; are thrown into one 
tof m the music room— 
also used as the general 
sitt. .g-room (Fig. 3), with 


windows south and east. Here the walls 
are green, with a group of choice French and 
Flemish 16th-century portraits. The furn- 
ishing, of serviceable but excellent Geor- 
gian pieces, and a collection of Persian and 
Turkish pottery formed by Colonel Brockle- 
bank, combine with the visible evidence 
of a love of music and the pastoral land- 
scape glimpsed from the windows to make 
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the room very comforting 
to the senses. Indeed it is 
a large factor in the satis- 
faction given by a country 
house to be able to experi- 
ence the patternings of art, 
whether in music, painting, 
architecture or craftsman- 
ship, simultaneously with 
the actual beauty of the 
natural setting (lig. 4). 
This window prospect is 
surely no less typical than 
the house itself, or its 
choice contents, of the 
English ideal: a prospect 
of nothing in particular 
just cows in a meadow 
among ancestral trees be- 
side a slow willow-bordered 
river. Yet has earth any- 
thing to show more fair? 
It is, indeed, the sensible 
18th-century’s notion of 
an ideal landscape, created 
by centuries of co-ordi- 
nated use and art, and 
against which, as a back- 
ground, that fertile age 
visualised its achieve- 
ments. What comparable 
background of our own 
fashioning have we against 
which to focus our con- 
temporary products? 

It is useful exercise in 
visual appreciation to turn 
the eve from this represen- 
tative English landscape (that might have 
been painted by Wilson, or for that matter 
by Claude) to a selection of the household 
furniture produced during the century when 
this kind of landscape was most actively 
admired and cultivated. In Figs. 9 to 15 are 
assembled such a selection, of which I will 
say no more than to bid the reader let his 
eye enjoy their fine quality, their serene, 


4.—FROM A WINDOW IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND 
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simple shapes, their humane curves and 
portioning, then look again at the view 
the window and consider its affinities to ¢ 
objects : a comparable simplicity and ser¢ 
of use with beauty, a balance of curves 
proportions emanating from those of the na 
scene. It seems to me much more importa 
feel and appreciate such relationship th: 
know the date or material particulars of a 
of drawers! For the exercising of the e 
perceiving visual qualities in our surroun: 
whether of landscape or furnishing, is 
necessary counterpoise to the modern preoc 
tion with mechanical function, a heresy v 
threatens to supplant the appreciatio1 


(Top, left) 5.—THE 
DRAWING- ROOM 
Italian Old Masters 
and Queen Anne 


furniture 


(Left) 6.—CILGER- 
RAN CASTLE, 
WALES, 

BY RICHARD 
WILSON 


(Bottom, left) 
DOG-GATE 
STAIRS 
TO CELLAR 


Eighteenth century 


(Right) 8—DER- 
VISH SWORD, 
PICKED UP BY 
MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL ON 
THE 
BATTLEFIELD 
OF 
OMDURMAN, 1898 


natural forms as the foundation of art 
design by a smattering of scientific formu! 
Another aspect of country house trad 
illustrated at Alveston House, besides its r 
sentation of a typical social unit and o 
humanist ideal uniting nature, art, and u: 
its linking up historic events through the a: 
tures of its people. The country house has 
the home of those who built the British En 
and in all such family homes we expect to 
besides treasures of art, trophies of f: 
battles or pictures of travel. Here this ele 
is provided in a most interesting shape. [1 
hall hangs a dervish sword (Fig. 8) and wi 
an autograph note from the greatest histo 
figure of our time: 
10, Downing Sti 
DERVISH SWORD. Picked up by me on the bi 
field of Omdurman, Sept. 2nd, 1898, and givé 
my old chief, General Sir Bindon Blood. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, Oct. 15th, 194 


The late Sir Bindon Blood was Mrs. Bro¢ 
bank’s father. Colonel Brocklebank tells 


that he had always supposed that, from t ~! 
shape, these dervish swords must have belor. °« 


to, or originated from, the Crusaders. 
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surmise,’ he continues, ‘‘was confirmed by 
Mr. H. A. Gwynne, late Editor of the Morning 
Post, who was also in the action at Omdurman 
and said that some had been picked up on 
the battlefield with inscriptions on them. One 
of these, in old French, ran : 





Ne me tiver sans raison 

Ne me vemettre sans honneur. 
His view was that these swords had originally 
been taken by Saladin’s warriors and handed 
down from generation to generation through 
Egypt to the Sudan—to be retaken by 
the British in the River War against the 
Mahdi.” 

So here, beside Shakespeare’s Avon, 
many-coloured skeins from old times and 
far places are worked with apparent spon- 
taneity into the picture of an English home. 


(Right) 13. — COMBINED WORK AND 
TOILET CABINET 





Mahogany with satinwood and other inlay, 


and ivory handles and feet. C. 1780 


9—~ MAHOGANY LIBRARY CHAIR 
Karly nineteenth century 
(Right) 14.—THE SAME CABINET 


(below) 10.—THE SAME CHAIR OPEN 


OPENED AS STEPS 


(Above) 12.—PEDESTAL 
OCCASIONAL TABLE 


Mahogany with rosewood 
banding. Early nineteenth 
century 


tiles 


a * a= —- ee 
(Left) 11.—KNEE-HOLE Shag gig? ‘e* Ee 
DRESSING-TABLE eh BE Ne Oe 3 4 


Walnut, circa 1700 


> % re 


(Right) 15—CHEST OF jas : ‘ ‘ 

DRAWERS Le i. 
Veneered with finely ounrnen ee Le 
figured burr walnut in a 
symmetrical design, the 


aie 














. ° os Pr sg Seen 
rawers -d w -k- dev tips 
drawers lined with block eS es 
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printed paper. C. 1690 
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CONCENTRATION 


A Golf Commentary by 


HAT bugaboo of concentration.” 

That is a quotation from a well- 

known text book on golf and I will 

give the reader a good many guesses 
as to the author. Unless he give it up I cannot 
very well get on with the article, so I will tell 
him the answer at once—Mr. Alex Morrison. 
A week or two ago I had been re-reading Dr. 
McPherson and I now have re-read Mr. Morrison. 
No two authors could be more dissimilar save 
in being both “‘arbituary gents’’ who are sure 
they are right. I like Mr. Morrison because he 
is not only sure he knows the right and only 
way to swing a club but is also encouragingly 
sure that he can teach us the way, if only we 
surrender ourselves to him. However, I am not 
here going to say anything of his technical 
instruction, but to devote myself to the original 
text. He says that the golfer has had it rubbed 
into him that golf is a game of fierce concentra- 
tion, whereupon he “steps up to the ball with 
a savage frown upon his face. His teeth are 
clenched, his knuckles are white and his muscles 
are like bands of steel.’”’ In short he is a mass 
of tension when he ought to be relaxed. 

* * * 

I daresay he is right, but then it all depends 
on what you mean by concentration. Generally 
speaking it means sticking to the main business 
of the game and not allowing yourself to be 
distracted from it, and that, if rightly under- 
stood, is surely a quality to be cultivated and 
not a ““bugaboo.”” It may become a vice if 
carried to excess, but in itself it is a golfing 
virtue. I have just been reading again an 
account in an old book of a contest, not at golf, 
which shows its value. It was rather an unusual 
contest, typical of the Regency times in which 
it took place, in drinking champagne. The Lord 
Eglinton of those days said he could drink more 
champagne than anyone else and General Peel 
said he would find someone to beat him. On 
the day appointed at Newmarket he produced 
his champion, his young brother-in-law, Sir 
David Baird, ‘‘a tall, thin, wiry, long-legged 
customer.”’ That is a good golfing name and as 
| wrote last week it was the name that Allan 
kobertson gave to one of his favourite clubs. 

But to our match; the men were to drink 
bottle for bottle and we are told that ‘Lord 
Eglinton took the lead at a tremendous pace, 
hoping to choke his adversary before the first 
three bottles were consumed.’’ At the same 
time he carried on a brilliant conversation with 
alland sundry. Not so his adversary, who said 
nothing and concentrated on his task. Suddenly 
the pace told; Lord Eglinton confessed to 
defeat, whereupon the winner so far relaxed as 
to play three games of billiards with Squire 
Osbaldeston and was riding early on the heath 
next morning, smoking a short black pipe. He 
must, in Sam Weller’s words, “‘have been a 
first-rater,’””’ and he certainly concentrated, 
while his opponent talked too much and did 
not stick closely enough to his business. 

* * * 

In this respect as in all others, people vary 
according to their temperaments. To take two 
illustrious examples, John Ball was naturally 
silent and reserved, Harold Hilton inclined to 
cheerful and voluble conversation; but neither 
said more than he could help when playing a 
big match and I cannot call to mind any great 
player that ever did. Walter Hagen was | will 
not say ready to talk, but apparently did not 
mind talking. In fact, if he had the right person 
to talk to I fancy he found it occasionally rather 
a relief; but then he seemed to have an un- 
equalled power of switching on the concentra- 
tion at a moment’s notice in an unique manner; 
at one instant he would appear smiling and 
light-hearted and the next he could get down to 
the business of the shot with formidable serious- 
ness. That is a gift granted to few and hardly 
to be acquired. 

All good players concentrate in their own 
way, but the ways of some are the more obvious. 
To watch J. H. Taylor or Henry Cotton is to 
know that they are devoting mind and body to 
the one task of hitting the ball and that it would 
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be as unkind as it would be unwise to break in 
upon that terrific intensity with any ill-judged 
remark. Others have an equal power of shutting 
out external things without looking quite so 
fierce over it. Everyone knows the story of the 
snorting railway engine that Miss Wethered 
did not hear, though various courses claim the 
credit of it. She had the gift of abstracting her 
mind from all worldly affairs but she did it with 
a certain serene placidity. 

* * * 

In this power of being unaware or as nearly 
as possible unaware of surrounding circum- 
stances, Francis Ouimet comes, I think, very 
high on the list. Somewhere Bobby Jones has 
written of a match that those two played, 
‘Francis was as ever solemn as a judge.’”’ So 
in a sense he was, but it was a tranquil solem- 
nity. I had a good opportunity of watching 
him when I was his marker in his famous triple 
tie against Vardon and Ray, and, as far as one 
could read his mind, he saw the great crowd, 
if at all, dimly, and never as much as heard the 
blaring of the megaphone. And yet it was in no 
way a forced rigid self-control, for when a young 
professional came up in the middle of the round 
and told him of some discovery he had made 
as to his own game (I wished and still wish I 
could have killed the man) Francis answered 
him not only civilly but with at least a well 
simulated interest in his idiotic remarks. That 
seemed to me almost the most wonderful part 
of that wonderful round. 

No doubt this enviable frame of mind can 
be to some extent cultivated, but it can be so 
artificial as to be rather worse than useless. I 
remember watching a player, and a very fine 
player too, towards the end of an Amateur 
Championship. He looked as if he was in a 
trance, mesmerized by the importance of the 
occasion. His brother whispered to me: ‘ So- 
and-so is taking so much pains to show he doesn’t 
care that he forgets to hit the ball.”’ It proved 
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as regards the result a sound judgment. 
yet in fairness to that same golfer I must 
that I saw him win a very hard match in an 
Championship when he did not realise he 
dormy one and thought the game was all sq 
That was perhaps carrying concentratio: 
far, but it was a fault on the right side. 
other instance of the same sort of oblivior 
comes to my mind from the final of the A 
can Amateur Championship in 1914, bet 
Francis Ouimet and Jerome Travers. | 
not there but I know it on Francis’s auth 
Francis was dormy six and the thirteent] 
was halved. Travers was so intent on the 
that he did not realise that the match was 
but strode on to the next tee. The refere: 
delicately to point out the fact to him and 
he woke up and shook hands with his conqu 
with the best grace in the world. To be six d 
and still to concentrate to that extent— 
that 7s concentration. 
* * * 


It is not, of course, the kind of w ich 
Mr. Morrison was thinking when he called .t a 
“bugaboo.” He was thinking rather of the 
player whose poor mind is full to bursting \-ith 
all the things he must remember to do and, 
more particularly, not to do, of visions of what 
he would like to happen, namely his bal! 250 
yards away in the middle of the fairway, and 
of what he is afraid will happen, a bunker 
fifty yards from the tee. That is the kind of 
concentration, if indeed it may so be termied, 
which afflicts us when we are off our game. 
When we are on it concentration seems the 
simplest thing in the world, since all we think 
about is the one act of hitting the ball, or rather, 
as Mr. Morrison would prefer, of swinging the 
club with the ball as a negligible incident. 
“Depend upon it, Sir,’’ said Dr. Johnson, 
“when a man knows he is to be hanged in a 
fortnight, it concentrates his mind wonder- 
fully.”” Doubtless he was right as far as the 
hanging was concerned, but I do not think it 
would have helped the poor man to concentrate 
on another kind of swing. It is a pity Dr. 
Johnson was not a golfer; he would have left 
us some invaluable precepts. 


THE NEW CARS 


By MAYNARD GREVILLE 


OT on the trail of VE-Day came the 

welcome announcement that within 

a month we were to have a basic 

petrol ration, small it is true, but 

still a ration of precious fluid, with which we 
could do exactly as we liked for just:as long 
as it would propel us. Those of us who had 
been lucky enough to draw special petrol for 
specified journeys had visions of really free 
journeys, when we would no longer have to 


search our consciences as to whether they 
really within our territory or whether we 
going by the shortest route between the 
permitted points. 

One of the first effects of the hope of m 
ing freedom was to make motorists dissati 
with the sort of ‘‘make do and mend” mot: 
to which the old car had been subjecte: 
years, and to turn their thoughts to a ne\ 
in place of what would have been termed |! 


THE NEW AUSTIN 12 h.p. SALOON 
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AR [STRONG SIDDELEY LANCASTER SALOON—AN ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN 


the v ur expensive noises. The bits of string and 
wire which were considered quite adequate 


durir ; the war years for keeping vital things 
in t eir proper places became monstrous 
excre cences. 


» what of the new cars? 
number of manufacturers have an- 
nouned their ability to turn out improved 
versic as of their 1939 models, directly they are 
permi ted to and can get the materials, and 
quite a number of them have new models 
sprin' led in with the old, based on war experi- 
ence, ind tried out quietly during the past few 
years. What will be their prices, however, and 
when the manufacturers will be able to get 
into fall blast, are still matters of speculation 

and depend on many factors. 

The Austin Company were the first to 
announce their immediate post-war programme 
with a range of four-cylinder models, of which 
three are improvements of old well-known 
models, the eight, ten and twelve, and one is a 
new sixteen with, for the first time, an overhead 
valve push rod operated engine. 

New features common to all models are 
improved engine lubrication, synthetic rubber 
tensioner and silencer for timing chains, valve 
guide shroud extension to protect exhaust valve 
stems and a “‘T”’ type air cleaner of large 
capacity. Engine mountings have also been 
redesigned to permit smooth top-gear running 
down to 10 m.p.h. 

All are four-cylinder engines and the new 
sixteen has an engine rated at 15°99 h.p. with 
a bore of 79°4 mm. and a stroke of 111:1 mm., 
giving it a capacity of 2,199 c.c. This engine is 
stated to develop 58 brake horse-power at 
3,700 revolutions per minute, while the car 
weighs just over 24 cwt., so the power weight 
tatio is good, and it should have quite a brisk 
performance. It has Girling brakes, and half 
dliptic front and rear springs. Incidentally 
the twelve and the sixteen are virtually identi- 
cal cars except for the engine. 

\rmstrong Siddeley Motors, who are part 
of the Hawker Siddeley Group, have announced 
two post-war models appropriately named 
Lancaster and Hurricane. The former is a 
saloon model and the latter a coupé, both 
mounted on a 16 h.p. chassis. 

the chassis is an entirely new design which 
embodies independent front-wheel suspension 
and choice of either Wilson pre-selector gearbox 
or ssnchromesh, while the engine is a six- 
cylin ier of 1,991 c.c. capacity. 

_ he design is orthodox but embodies many 
Tein. ments resulting from developments in 
other fields, especially aero engines, during the 
last ‘ ve years. 

30dy work is of light alloy, while seating 
and uggage disposal have been studied care- 
fully to provide maximum comfort and accom- 
mod. tion, The owner-driver has been catered 
for iy the provision of a simple mechanical 
“kg system and few greasing points. The 





company anticipate that they will be able to 
give delivery within six months. 

Standards are expected to do great things 
and they are now associated with the Triumph 
Company, and both companies will be managed 
by Sir John Black. Triumph are to produce 
a 14-15 h.p. car with an engine producing 
70 horses and light chassis and bodywork giving 
it a very good power-weight ratio. This engine 
is of 1,800 c.c. and is designed with an eye to 
export in addition to the market in this country. 
As Sir John said at a recent gathering of the 
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Motoring Correspondents’ Circle, ‘‘We design 
cars round engineering not round legislation,” 
and he went on to say that they had made a 
real attempt to produce a car which the car 
buyer abroad really wanted, and which would 
at the same time satisfy the home market. He 
produced a very attractive model of the new 
car which bears out his contention. There is 
no sign of what he calls bulbous vulgarity, but 
it has very modern lines which are at the same 
time definitely British. 

This new Triumph will have no gear lever 
sticking up between driver and passenger in the 
front compartment, as this lever will be arranged 
on the steering column under the steering wheel, 
and in this way there will be an unobstructed 
front and rear compartment, each capable of 
holding three people in comfort. In deference 
to overseas demands it will not be fitted with 
a sliding roof, but it will be air cgnditioned. 


As regards the Standard models, these are 
to be confined to two—the eight and the twelve, 
the ten having been dropped. This twelve, as 
far as we know it, will be a completely new car, 
though it was in process of preparation prior 
to the war, and would have been announced 
as a 1941 model. Incidentally Sir John thinks 
he can produce 5,000 cars a month in seven 
months from the cease fire, and he proposes a 
target of 150,000 cars a year as a post-war 
production. 

Daimler and Lanchester are forging ahead, 
and the former are concentrating on what was 
originally their 15 h.p. model with an engine 
which has risen considerably in size. Their war 
experience has taught them many things, and 
they will get a great deal more power, and a 
great deal better petrol consumption, from 
their post-war cars without reducing the weight, 
a course they do not believe in, as it affects the 
roadsholding stability and comfort of their cars, 


THE OAKS and THE DERBY 


LAST SUBSTITUTE RACES 


HOUGH it is very difficult to imagine 

any filly that ran behind Sun Stream, 

Blue Smoke and Mrs. Feathers, in the 

One Thousand Guineas reversing the 
placings with them over the longer distance of 
the Oaks, it is far harder to visualise either 
Court Martial, Dante or Royal Charger, who 
filled the leading places in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, playing prominent parts in the last 
of the races that have been substitutes for the 
Derby. 

Sun Stream ran, and won, a great race. 
Bred and owned by Lord Derby, she is a well- 
put-together but small, March-foaled chestnut 
by the Derby and St. Leger winner Hyperion 
from Drift, a daughter of the St. Leger winner 
Swynford, who won four races worth £3,309; is 
the dam also of the One Thousand Guineas 
winner Tide-way, Fairhaven and Heliopolis and 
is from the Liverpool Cup winner Santa Cruz, 
she by the Two Thousand Guineas winner Neil 
Gow from Santa Brigida, a St. Simon mare, 
which also bred such good winners as Bridge of 
Canny, Brig of Ayr, Bridge of Earn, Spean 
Bridge, etc. Reading the race without the bias 
of a wager it seemed that Sun Stream who, 
incidentally, is Lord Derby’s seventh One 
Thousand Guineas winner, had the race won 
everywhere and it is seldom that Harry Wragg 
rides such a supremely confident race. The 
forward running of Blue Smoke, who is by Blue 
Peter from Fireplace, she by the French sire 
Bruleur out of the Oaks winner Straitlace, 
was unexpected as her preparation was being 
timed for the Oaks. For this reason she must 
be looked upon as the main danger to Sun 
Stream though it is doubtful if she can be 
improved enough to reverse the placings. Both 
she and Sun Stream are in the St. Leger and 
seem certain to afford keen rivalry to the best 
of the colts. Little further need be written of 
the One Thousand Guineas runners save to say 
that the longer distance of the Oaks will not 
be appreciated by Mrs. Feathers or any of those 
who finished behind her. Last of these, and 


practically tailed-off, was Carpatica who, it will 
be remembered, cost Mrs. Nagle 15,000gs. at 
the December Sales. 

We will leave this race for a consideration 
of the Two Thousand Guineas and the light it 
threw upon the Derby. Some weeks back that 
rare sportsman Lord Astor made it public that 
his aptly-named colt Court Martial, who is by 
Fair Trial from Hurry On’s daughter Instan- 
taneous, would have a special preparation for 
the ‘‘Guineas”’ as he, Lord Astor, did not think 
that on his breeding the colt would stay the 
Derby distance. To some this news meant very 
little, but to others, who know Lord Astor as 
one of the most ardent pedigree enthusiasts and, 
also, realise that one of his few unattained 
ambitions is to win the Derby with a colt of his 
own breeding, it meant a lot. Still Court 
Martial, looking a picture and a credit to his 
trainer Joe Lawson, lowered the colours of the 
hitherto unbeaten Dante, the outsider Royal 
Charger and a host of others. Actually this 
was, more or less, what Lord Astor expected 
him to do. He is a fast—in fact very fast— 
‘‘miler,’’ beat two other ‘“milers”’ in comfort, 
and ran the others, who will be more comfort- 
able over longer journeys, clean off their feet. 
That, anyhow, is how I—without financial bias 
—read the race. Court Martial is unlikely to 
run in the Derby. If he does he—as his owner- 
breeder predicted—is unlikely to get the extra 
half-mile. Dante had every chance to win if 
he could have and the excuses made for his 
defeat are fantastical or, colloquially put, “‘eye- 
wash,’’ while Royal Charger, who, like Dante, 
is by Nearco, will find his winning paths in 
lowlier spheres. 

Turning now from destructive to con- 
structive criticism, fourth and fifth to the three 
mentioned were Chamossaire and Sun Storm. 
‘Fourth in the ‘Guineas’ and first in the 
Derby” is an old saying that may well bear 
repetition. A really grand-looking March-foaled 
chestnut who was going better at the end than 
at any other part of the race, is Chamossaire, 
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who was bred at the National Stud and is by 
the Ascot Gold Cup winner Precipitation from 
Snowberry, a half-sister (by the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby winner Cameronian) to the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner Big Game. He 
is trained by Dick Perryman and is owned by 
Squadron Leader Stanhope Joel—son of the 
late Mr. “‘Solly’’ Joel—who paid 2,700gs. for 
him, as a yearling, at the July Sales of 1943. 
‘or many years the “green and pink stripes”’ 
livery was among the best known upon the 
racecourse and was carried to success in the 
triple-crown of 1915 by Pommern. Chamossaire 
is obviously bred to get any distance and a 
Derby win for this colt would do a deal of good 
in the bloodstock world at a time when all ideas 
of stamina are sacrificed for speed. Sun Storm, 


PUBLIC 


THE ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE 


HIS” year’s competition for the 
Country Lire Public Schools J.T.C. 
Miniature-rifle Championship has been 
notable for close decisions in both 
Class ‘‘A’”’ and Class ““B” and for an improve- 
ment generally in the scores in Class *‘A.”’ 


Marlborough College, who for two years had 
been placed second to the Royal Grammar 
School, Guildford, in Class ‘“‘A,’”’ have this year 
reversed the positions and won by a margin 
of 2 points with a score of 822. They were best 
in grouping and landscape, while their opponents 
were superior in the rapid and snap. In 
addition their second team take fourth place in 
the competition and win the prize for the best 
second team. 


In Class “ B” Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
last year’s winners, and Wellingborough School 
returned the same total of 781, but since the 
former’s landscape score was the better by 
2 points, they retain the Cup, in accordance 
with the rules. 


Taunton School, again third in Class “A,” 
did splendidly to score 817—five points below 
the winning team or just the value of one extra 
hit on the snap target. This school made 
80 points in Series 1 and are the only team to 
have made a highest possible score in any 
series. University College School, Hampstead, 
who are again third in Class ‘‘ B,’’ returned a 
total which is a good deal behind those of the 
leaders. 


In Class ‘‘A’”’ only three competitors made 
the highest possible score of 85 points in 
series 1, 2 and 3. Fourteen others made 
84 points. 


lo fire 10 rounds in 60 seconds in the rapid 
one has to sight and get each shot away without 
hesitation. Scoring 50° points, the highest 
possible, is therefore an exceptional perform- 
ance. Eleven competitors succeeded in doing 
this feat. 


In the landscape target, teams found No. 1 
objective, the tower, the easiest, and No. 2, the 
gun, was also identified readily. No. 3, the 
bridge, appeared to bother the teams most and 
they also found the lorry, No. 4, rather difficult. 
Despite the number of good targets it is sur- 
prising how few scores of 48 on an objective 
were obtained. Four teams made that score on 
No. 1; two on No. 2; none on No. 3 and only 
one on No. 4. , 

Six competitors in Class “‘B”’’ made the 
highest possible score of 50 points in series 2 


, 


and two the full 85 points in Series 1, 2 
and 3. These are performances of exceptional 
merit. 


The team shooting in Series 1 was on much 
the same level as last year, but scores in Series 2 
were better. No improvement was shown in 
Series 3 and the results were not quite up to the 
same standard in Series 4. 


‘Teams in this class also found objective 
1 on the landscape the easiest; 


No. No. 2 the 
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whose story was told in a recent article, was 
disappointing in that, on form, he should have 
been right on top of the winner. Like Chamos- 
saire, he will be better suited by the longer 
journey and was running-on when those in 
front of him were stopping-up. The trouble is 
that he evinced, both in the paddock and at 
the gate, some signs of a ‘‘ temperament’’ which 
is most unusual for a son of Solario and a distinct 
disadvantage when all the trials and tribula- 
tions of a big race like the Derby have to be 
faced. As likely as not he will have settled down 
in the interim and, anyhow, is certain to beat 
more than will beat him. 

Beyond these two there was nothing in the 
““Guineas”’ field that filled the eye as a Derby 
winner should. True it is that Harry Wragg 





eased Lady Derby’s High Peak up when pursui 
of Court Martial and Dante was obvious! 
hopeless. For all that, this colt, who is 
Hyperion from Leger Day, a Winalot mare \ 
died recently after foaling, should have 
better than he did and may give way to I 
Water a chestnut son of Blue Peter who m 
many friends when running third in the | 
Handicap to Grandmaster and Hobo. 
Water has been a very distinct ‘“‘ Newme 
whisper”’ for some time now and, with |. ., 
Peter Beatty’s Wood Note who is by S 
Roussel from Cradle Song, a Hurry On n 
may represent the best outside chance. W -- 
ever happens it should be a great race and, 
hopes, a fitting finale to the substitute ey «s 
at Newmarket. Roysto:, 


SCHOOLS SHOOTING 


” J.T.C. MINIATURE-RIFLE CHAMPIONSH P 


next best; No. 3 the most difficult and No. 4 
nearly as bad. 
The chief returns are as follows :— 
CLASS “A’’ CUP 


Schools with one company and two 
platoons or over 


— Rapid Snap La Total 
1. MARLBOROUGH (Ist) .... 75 384 180 183 822 
2. Roy. Gram., GUILDFORD 60 388 195 177 820 
3. TAUNTON SCHOOL ... 80 388 180 169 817 
4. MARLBOROUGH (2nd) ... 70 383 160 163 776 
5. City oF LonpoNn .. 65 380 170 158 773 
6. St. Epwarp’s, Oxrorp 60 376 160 171 767 
7. SHREWSBURY ... .. 75 372 145 174 766 
8. Epsom COLLEGE... .. 50 375 155 180 760 
9. GLAsGow ACADEMY... 70 362 165 154 751 
10. WREKIN COLLEGE ... 60 378 140 169 747 
11. Kine’s CoLi., WIMBLE- 
DON (Ist) — ... #0 375 135 167 747 
12. ALDENHAM SCHOOL .. 60 379 145 159 743 
13. OUNDLE SCHOOL .. 75 375 145 145 740 
14. REPTON SCHOOL .. 65 378 140 153 736 
15. Eton COLLEGE ... .. 20. 357 150 155 732 
16. CHARTERHOUSE ... .. 65 367 160 139 731 
17. Harrow (Ist) .. 7O 379 140 138 727 
18. BLUNDELL’s ScHoor ... 62 370 150 143 725 
19. WINCHESTER (Ist) ... G2 369 170 120 721 
20. RADLEY COLLEGE .. 67 370 115 158 710 
21. WELLINGTON (Ist) .. 65 341 160 144 710 
22. SEDBERGH SCHOOL ... 60 364 145 136 705 
23. WARWICK SCHOOL .. 67 358 120 155 700 
24. SHERBORNE SCHOOL... 60 368 160 108 696 
25. HAILEYBURY AND LS.C. 65 359 130 134 688 
26. CLirTON COLLEGE (Ist)... 65 367 140 113 685 
27. Kine’s Scu., WorcEsTER 50 335 140 159 684 
28. CRANLEIGH SCHOOL... 55 359 110 158 682 
29. St. Epwarp’s OXFORD 
(2nd) ... nek .. 65 356 130 128 679 
30. WINCHESTER (2nd) .. 32 362 145 120 679 
31. DENSTONE COLLEGE... 55 374 115 134 678 
32. BRADFIELD COLLEGE ... 50 359 120° 148 677 
33. CHARTERHOUSE (2nd) ... 55 343 145 131 674 
34. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE... 60 361 115 134 670 
35. UppINGHAM SCHOOL... 62 350 115 142 669 
36. STONYHURST COLLEGE... 49 362 105 150 666 
37. WHITGIFT SCHOOL .. 65 352 150 95 662 
38. GEORGE WatTson’s Cott. 45 354 120 142 661 
39. CANFORD SCHOOL ... 47 334 135 136 652 
40. MercHANT TayLors’ ... 45 354 95 144 638 
The best second team, outside the first 
three 
MARLBOROUGH 70 383 160 163 776 
CLASS “B’’ CUP 


Schools with less than one company and 
two platoons 


Group-p 4-3 Land-,. 
ing Rapid Snap scape Total 


1. TRintty,GLENALMOND... 65 378 175 163 781 
2. WELLINGBOROUGH .. @ 375 170 161 781 
3. UNIVERSITY COLL. SCH. 
(20 yds.) 7 .. 65 369 140 170 744 
4. HuRrsSTPIERPOINT COLL.... 65 362 150 129 706 
5. BARNARD CASTLE Scu.... 65 380 125 131 701 
6, EASTBOURNE COLLEGE... 60 362 135 141 698 
7. SuTTON VALENCE Scn.... 60 366 135 136 697 
8. GRESHAM’s SCHOOL... 55 363 140 133 691 
9. LiverRPooL COLLEGE ... 60 365 120 137 682 
10. Loretro SCHOOL .. 60 355 120 139 674 
11. TRENT COLLEGE ... ... 45 349 155 122 671 
12. MeRCHISTONCASTLEScCH. 62 351 120 137 670 
13. ALLHALLOWS ScHOoL ... 55 359 125 116 655 
14. SOLIHULL SCHOOL .. 62 344 125 121 652 
15. BLoxHamM SCHOOL .. 45 357 135 113 650 
16. CAMPBELL COLLEGE... 47 349 100 153 649 
17. OAKHAM SCHOOL .. 42 351 140 115 648 
18. Mount St. Mary’sCott. 52 356 95 142 645 
19. St. BEE’s SCHOOL .. 42 340 115 144 641 
20. BRIGHTON GRAM. Scu.... 42 351 140 105 638 
21. HEREFORD CaTH. SCH. 
(20 yds.) nme .. 44 355 110 128 637 





Orne Rapid Snap — ‘otal 
22. DoLLaR ACADEMY .. 50 352 140 84 626 


348 
340 


120 107 625 


23. Kinc’s CoLt., Taunton 50 
2 115 132 616 


24. KELLY COLLEGE 


25. EXETER SCHOOL... .. 45 349 80 137 G11 
26. SEBRIGHT SCHOOL ... 47 341 #115 103 606 
27. HERTFORD GRAM. ScuH.... 42 332 75 147 596 
28. SKINNERS’ SCHOOL .. 47 327 110 110 594 
29. HABERDASHERS’ ScHoor. 50 317 105 113 585 
30. ORATORY SCHOOL .. 50 328 100 107 585 


SCORES OF THE WINNING TEAMS 
Class “A’”’ 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE (Ist) 


GrouP” Rapid Snap Total 
Cpl. D. H. Taytor re .- 10 49 25 = 84 
Pte. A. C. DUNCAN 50s ..- 10 49 25 84 
Pte. T. W. R. Davies os .. 10 @& 2 83 
Pte. K.C. Parry ... ais .- © 4 @@ 8 
Pte. B. D. RENNISON tes .- 10 48 20 78 
Cpl. D. E. B. BEARD es .. 10 4 2 2 
Pte. M. R. WILLIAMS “ae . © 47 2 FW 
c/2Lt. J. B. H. GoBLe 05 . » BS BW B 


75 384 180 639 
Landscape sie ae as mes 183 


TOTAL — ee ee ose sie $22 
Leader : C.-Sgt. T. F. WILLIAMS 
Class “B’”’ 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 


GrouP"Rapid Snap Total 


Cdt. L. L. CumMING bee . 0 © 3B & 
F/Sgt. R. L. A. BENNETT... ._ 0 2 SB & 
Cpl. M. B. Harpie... ee .. 10 46 25 = 8! 
Sgt. D.C. GREIG ... ies .. 140 48 20 78 
Cdt. F. M. A. RIDDELL en... see § 47 2 7 
Sgt. 1. A. RUTHVEN-STUART .- 20 22 2 77 
Cdt. D. M. THomson ae 5 50 is 70 
Cdt. R. J. DUNLop... 5 48 15 68 


65 378 17. 418 
Landscape oe ae ae TE 163 


Potal 781 
Leader: Cpl. A. C. MACLEAN 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE INDIVIDU 
SCORES 


Class “A’’ 


Competitors with the highest possible s« ol 
85 points in Series 1, 2 and 3:—Cdt. J. L. Kr NEY 
Roy. Gram. Sch., Guildford; Sgt. J. C. GoLp ‘ITH, 
Taunton School; L.-Cpl. F. E. S. MatrHews, Ta ‘ton. 

Competitors with the highest possible score 30) 
points in Series 2 :—Cdt. J. L. KEaRNEy, Roy. “alll. 
Sch., Guildford; Sgt. J. C. GotpsmitH, Tauntor. >ch.; 
L.-Cpl. F. E. S. MatrHews, Taunton; Sgt. M.G.C PER, 
City of London Sch.; Cdt. C. A. PARTINGTON, som 
Coll.; Sgt. J. M. McLELLan, Glasgow Academy; © -Cpl. 
J. SHERVELL, King’s Coll. Sch.; Cdt.W.D.B.Vanp ‘UR, 
Sedbergh Sch.; Cdt. B. St. J. Brown, Merchant Ta_ 21S ; 
Pte. J. M. Bacon, Wellington ;—LupLow, King Ed:. :rd’s 
Sch., Birmingham. 


Class “B”’ 


Competitors with the highest possible sc: ° be 
85 points in Series 1, 2 and 3:—Cdt. L. L. Cus: ING, 
Trinity Coll., Glenalmond; U/O P. J. H. Patti 's0%, 
Wellingborough. ; 

Competitors who made the highest possibie score 
of 50 points in Series 2 :—Cdt. L. L. Cummine, 7 ‘aity 
Coll, Glenalmond; Cdt. D. M. THomson, Trinity volk, 
Glenalmond; U/O P. J. H. Pattinson, Wellingbc ugh; 
— Cook, Gresham’s Sch.; C.Q.M.S. CHANTER, Allh ilows 
Sch.; Cdt. M. A. Hicks, Kelly Coll. 
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UNCHANGING FALCONRY 
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is not always realised how fruitful the 
rusades to the Holy Land were for our 
yrefathers in obtaining first-hand know- 


icdge regarding falconry and the method 


of tra 
the > 
One « 
one |! 
Fred 
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hawk, 
those 


scrag-pole as vermin, but on 
this point we are gradually 
becoming more enlightened; 
the bi 


turbe: 
of pes 


our at 


dice is becoming less, and the 
future 
Although 


game are so plentiful nor so 
easily available as in the great 
days of ‘“‘hood and creance,”’ 


there are societies and indivi- 


duals 


of falconry as a school for 


acquit 


ning birds for the chase as practised by 
racens and other Eastern nationalities. 
the most distinguished of Crusaders and 
ist interested in the sport was Emperor 
ck II of Hohenstaufen. He was probably 
-d by that ‘‘subtle doctor,”’ according to 
ter Scott, Michael Scot, a naturalist who 
ted De Animalibus and the outcome was 
imental work by the Emperor, De Arte 
i cum Avibus, in which the anatomy 
ding as well as training of hawks is 
ingly discussed. The manuscript was 
y illustrated with initial capitals to each 
‘giving a picture as guide to the contents 
the illiterate could comprehend. This 
al, for so few could then read. 
iconry had been a popu- 
time many long years 
the founding of Rome. 
its many phases deline- 
tiles and bricks among 
is of Babylon and Nine- 
1 ancient Italian archi- 
and on coinage the 
rms a decorative motif 
frequency is rarely con- 
as it should be. This 
shows how hawking 
honourable place, and 
social custom, with its 
ry and its etiquette, 
vocabulary which is not 
| language, although 
with strange spacious 
ssential to the manage- 
f the birds. It had its 
or caste system, whereby 
were assigned to a par- 
order in rank. It had 
iue of trainers and cad- 
hose task was to tame 
attend to those wild- 
ymnasts of the air. 
-day many a _ proud 
worth a king’s ransom in 
days, dangles from the 


ilance of Nature is dis- 
|, and we have a plague 
ts. We must reconsider 
titude to the wild. Preju- 


of falconry is brighter. 
neither hawks nor 


keen on the importance 


ing mastery of the air. 


Who knows what awaits man- 


kind in this respect ? 
From my study I overlook 


the gl 


en where Percy Pilcher 


fifty years ago made pioneer 


flights 


hawk’s 


Wwitho 
stupic 
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with his glider, trying to unravel the 
secret. How does she soar on a calm 
it a flutter of her pinions? We gaze with 
eyes at the speck in the sky, which slides 
ls like a plummet; an ounce of feathers sus- 
‘a thunderbolt! To harness such a creature 


rt was the joy of our far-off ancestors. 


‘nithology is a science intimate with that 
nistress, Dame Nature. There must be 
bling, for its wages are death; thus the 
efulness of the hawk is high. Her life 
| by inexorable laws. The psychology of 
vk arouses perennial interest. She is the 
, yet the shyest, of feathered creatures, 
ssesses a tenacity of purpose and a will 
y it into effect which one can but admire 
ly she would dwell in peace. She has all 
ninine traits of caprice, and can be as 
ive as any vamp. Always cheerful, she 

overnight her waywardness. A bird 


often in disgrace, a winged gangster, levying 
blackmail, dealing a deadly blow on all who dare 
challenge her supremacy, she remains most 
attractive to those who take the trouble to 
make friends with her. 

The first feature that intrigues us is the 
stream-line of her body; everything is adapted 
for speed as well as elasticity in action. The 
gleaming eyes are commanding. They enlarge 
on the instant when they are fixed on any prey, 
even among the bracken, and are at once dim- 
inished when at rest. The lashes are not hirsute, 
but are in reality tiny feathers. A superciliary 
shield projects forward as a protection. It is 
stiff and has a cutting edge so as to get rid of 
any splinter if the hawk should receive injury 
as she stoops to her quarry amid trees or 
bushes. 

Quick as the observation of a hawk so is her 
hearing: her ears have no external cartilage, 





CASTING OFF THE FALCON 


A Ridinger print representing the sport in the Middle 


From The Art of Falconry 


auricle or lobe, yet they are peculiarly sensitive. 
These attributes are taken full advantage of by 
any good falconer. If properly ‘‘manned”’ his 
hawks, even when intent in the chase, will obey 
the distant signal, or faint whistle, of their 
keeper as they hurtle through space. Their 
docility is displayed best when, after failing 
to seize their prey, they return to the fist. 

The tint of plumage and the mechanism of 
the various feathers form a most intricate prob- 
lem. Feathers are one of Nature’s fitting marvels, 
so light in weight, so resilient and pliant, yet so 
strong a motive and sustaining force, that man’s 
efforts appear clumsy in comparison. Nature 
evidently spares no pains in fashioning them. 
Aerodynamically, a feather, apart from its ex- 
treme frailty, is a more efficient machine than 
anything yet conceived by humanity. 

The maintaining, as well as training of 
hawks, is not acquired by theory, only by trial 


955 


=> By ARNOLD FLEMING 
and error, often costly. There are many pitfalls. 
Like human beings, some birds are more tem- 
peramental and demand special care. A simple 
method of quietening such a hawk is to squirt 
cold water on her breast and under her wings till 
they are damp. The goal is to have the falcon 
placid, if not affectionate, towards her owner, 
who, if he is wise, has ready a titbit in his pouch 
to reward her for good conduct in the field. 

In perusing old books one is surprised how 
little change has taken place in the equipment, 
such as jesses or swivels since remote times, 
but this is not really strange, for the nature 
of neither man nor bird has altered. Besides, 
they have been found to be of proven service. 
The education of a hawk requires endless 
patience and perseverance. Comradeship be- 
twixt man and bird is, after all, not so easy to 
attain. Firmness is an essential quality, for 
nothing seems to daunt the daring of a hawk; 
her expression of contempt has 
to be witnessed to be credited, 
so threatening her with condign 
punishment is of little avail. 
Her language is not that of our 
sweet woodland warblers; she 
has bitter sarcasm for any 
weakness on the part of her 
trainer. Yet she has an extra- 
ordinary perception of who are 
her friends and who are not, 
and we ask in vain whence did 
the Falconide inherit such 
intuition, 

But we must not overlook 
the part played by dogs in the 
royal chase, for our forbears 
devoted much time to their 
training also. I had a faithful 
cocker, soft of mouth and a 
good swimmer, but he could be 
the perfect fool. Consider his 
problem at times. Ordered to 
retrieve a fallen quarry, he 
found that the hawk refused to 
surrender her prize. He could 
not attack the hawk and I was 
too far in the rear to give 
instructions. If I had studied 
how our ancestors would have 
acted I should have been saved 
much vexation. Their dogs 
were all male, and were taken 
as pups to the mews for a year 
before going to the field. From 
puppy-hood, such dogs recog- 
nise everything by scent, even 
more than by sight; they 
become familiar with that odour 
peculiar to the Falconide. 
Being under complete control, 
they never hunt four-footed ani- 
mals, nor worry any feathered 
creature, but here is the im- 
portant feature, the trained 
hawk is taught to fear the dog. 
So it is a sight for the gods to 
witness man, bird and dog at 
work as they have been in 
falconry down the corridor of 
time. 

To-day we miss the gay 
cavalcade of a hunting party with plumed hats 
and velvet cloaks dancing in the breeze. The 
well-bred horses with their lovely sewn saddles, 
the falconer alert with a hooded falcon on his 
wrist awaiting the signal to cry ‘‘A la volée.” 
There was pride of tradition in such a spectacle 
goodly to look upon. In contrast we fly our 
hawks these days in drab attire, intent only on 
the success of our bird. It is like a play without 
a setting. Let us salute the halcyon days; may 
they yet return. 

To-day we are all captivated with anything 
referring to flying. The fons et origo of this 
article was reading an admirable translation of 
the Emperor Frederick’s masterpiece—T he Art of 
Falconry (Oxford University Press)—by the late 
Dr. Casey A. Wood and Miss F. Marjorie Fyfe. It 
is a monument of natural history scholarship, 
so wide in scope that I was completely fascin- 
ated, and loath to lay the volume down. 


Ages. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROSPECT 
BEFORE US 


IR,—With nine-tenths of what Mr. 
Christopher Hussey writes in The 
Prospect Before Us (Country LIFE, 
May 18) I agree. To the remaining 
tenth I demur. 

(1) I should agree that about 1800 
the English eye became less capable 
of appreciating mass, balance and 
proportion. But its “‘visual aware- 
ness” of detail, in form or colour, 
became more and more sensitive as 
the century advanced, reaching its 


more respectable than his predeces- 
sors. Part of our trouble, in fact, is 
that, having got to that landing, we 
can’t find the next upward step. 


(4) ‘Such as spend their lives in 
cities and their time in crowds : 
must return (from the Lakes) pene- 
trated with a sense of the Creator’s 
power in heaping mountains on moun- 
tains, and enthroning rocks upon 
rocks.”’ This is not a 19th-century 
escapist, writing under the influence 
of Ruskin, but Mr. West’s Guide to the 
Lakes, and the date is before 1779.— 
G. M. Younc, Oare, Marlborough, 
Wiltshire. 





WHERE DAME 


ALICE LISLE HID THE FUGITIVES AFTER 


SEDGEMOOR 


See letter : 


last refinement, I should judge, about 
1870. Take the high tide in The 
Antiquavy and the storm in David 
Copperfield, so happily associated in 
Mr. Bernard Darwin’s Odd Moments. 
One phrase: ‘‘a murky confusion, 
here and there blotted with a colour 
like the colour of smoke from damp fuel” 
is enough to illustrate the difference. 
For a generation or more, we had been 
looking for things like that, and devis- 
ing an idiom in which to record them. 
But we got so close up against the 
canvas that we could no longer see 
the picture : and it is to the apprecia- 
tion of mass, of things as a whole, 
that “the culture of the eye” should 
now be re-directed. 

(2) Over the same period, art, I 
should say, became ‘“‘the natural 
expression of current social and 
intellectual idealism’’ to a degree it 


had never reached before, and has 
never reached again. Would Mr. 
Hussey really maintain that the 
favourite painters of, say, 1845, 


Landseer, Wilkie, Uwins, Lee, Etty, 
and Danby (all of whom were repre- 
sented in the drawing-room of that 
eminent cotton-spinner, Mr. Millbank 
of Coningsby), were either escapist or 
exotic ? 

(3) The landed interest recovered 
pretty quickly from the collapse of 
prices in 1815, and was at its highest 
prosperity from about 1850 to 1870, 
when, also, I should say, its sense of 
responsibility for its folk was most 
active. Much of the estate building 
of that period is worth studying to-day. 
The ideals by which it was directed 
were doubtless, as Mr. Hussey says, 
“comfort and respectability.” — (I 
lately noticed this combination in the 
Bishop of Manchester’s letter to 
Ruskin, 1879.) By comfort in this 
context we mean, I suppose, a house 
weather-proof and warm, with good 
lighting and pure water and a garden. 
Respectability I once defined as ‘‘ the 
level on which people of different 
classes could meet without mutual 
distaste.’” And what is wrong with 
that? Compare the ‘“‘ waterside char- 
acters’’ in Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon 
and in Our Mutual Friend, and now the 
simplest way of marking the difference 
is to say that the average denizen of 
Rotherhithe to-day is incomparably 


Mojles Court and Monmouth 


MOYLES COURT AND 
MONMOUTH 
Sir,—The recent broadcasting of a 
reconstruction of the trial of Dame 
Alice Lisle, at Winchester, by Judge 
Jeffreys, in August, 1685, for having 
sheltered two fugitives from the Battle 
of Sedgemoor, after Monmouth’s total 
defeat, may make the photograph of 
Moyles Court of interest to many of 

your readers who listened to it. 

Moyles Court is a fine old manor 
house, near Ringwood, and happily, 
has been little altered during the 
passage of centuries since it was built. 
It is much the same now as when the 
fugitives, Hickes and Nelthorpe, came 
to it by night, were sheltered and 
were found hidden in a “‘priest’s hole”’ 
in the malthouse when a search party 
of the troops of James II came to the 
house.—Cuas. J. HANKINSON, Ealing, 
W.5. 


WATCHING BIRDS AT 
BREMEN 


Sir,—I do not know whether you 
might be interested in a short account 
of some rather remarkable bird life 
I observed in one small wood in 
Germany in an area near Bremen; 
the time I made these notes was 
from April 18 to 24. As I have said, 
the wood was only a small one, less 
than a hundred yards square with a 
farm-house by the side and open fields 
with large woods round about; the 
trees were mostly fir and oak with very 
little undergrowth. I mention these 
points as I feel that it makes the 
number and variety of the birds in 
this one place all the more surprising. 
The following is a list of the various 
species I saw. Those marked with an 
asterisk were actually nesting in the 
wood. (I will say a word or two about 
them later) ; the wood-pigeon, *mistle- 
thrush, song-thrush, *blackbird, *star- 
ling, yellow-hammer, house-sparrow, 
*sreenfinch, *chaffinch, *great tit, 
*blue tit, crested tit, *long-tailed tit, 
*tree-creeper, lesser spotted wood- 
pecker, willow-warbler, chiffchaff, 
*redstart, *golden-crested wren, com- 
mon wren and lesser whitethroat. 

As to the nests in one or two cases 
there were what seemed to me some 
rather unusual features. The blue 


tit’s nest was in a hole right in the roots 
of a tree the entrance being only about 
six inches off the ground, while the 
long-tailed tit was building its nest 
in a forked branch nearly at the top 
of a large oak. The one was lower 
and the other much higher than I have 
seen before. Then there were two pairs 
of chaffinches building and their nests 
were only about ten yards apart which 
caused endless trouble; not only were 
the males continually fighting and 
“arguing”? with each other but the 
females also had several battles when 
both wanted the same bit of lichen 
or other building material. Which 
pair really “owned” the ground I 
do not know, but in spite of the 
squabbles both nests were pretty well 
complete before I left, and I have no 
doubt that both pairs will raise their 
families if not disturbed by any other 
agency. The hen redstart also had 
certain complications in her nest build- 
ing as there were two males both of 
whom seemed claimants for her 
affections, and one would frequently 
see a tremendous flurry through the 
trees both males dashing in and 
out of the branches in full cry after 
the lady ! 


Just as suddenly as the chase 
started it would stop and the two 
males would fly to separate branches 
anything from ten to thirty or forty 
yards apart where they would then 
sing and show off with the utmost 
gusto, apparently hoping to achieve 
success in this more peaceful manner. 
They seemed, though, quite unable to 
keep still for long and would fre- 
quently dash off on winged sorties 
against each other with much chatter- 
ing and twittering, and then once 
more return to their singing. 


Two other notes may be of inter- 
est. The first swallow I saw out 
here was on April 5 at Enschede in 
Holland between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, the first blackbird was on 
April 20 near Bremen. The cuckoo 
and the nightingale are conspicuous 
by their absence and I have neither 
seen nor heard one yet.—H. C. 
Epmonps (Capt.), B.L.A. 


AN 
INTERESTING 
PHOTOGRAPH 

From Siy Shane Leslie, 
Bt. 

Str,—I am sending you 
an interesting photo- 
graph taken by the late 
Lady Leslie of Field- 
Marshal Alexander at 
a shooting-party at 
Glaslough in County 
Monaghan, dating from 
1913. Glaslough is two 
miles from Caledon, the 
home of the Alexanders. 
—SHANE LESLIE, Sham- 
vock Club, W.1. 


THE END OF 
TEAPOT HALL 
Sir,—I write to con- 
tribute the last chapter 
to a melancholy story. 
Teapot Hall, the well- 


known example in 
England of a= cruck- 
built cottage, which 


stood by the roadside 
at Dalderby, near Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire, has 
been destroyed by fire. 

After years of 
neglect the building had 
fallen into an advanced 
stage of decay. In Sep- 
tember, 1944, correspon- 
dence on the subject 
appeared in your 
columns, and in January 
of this year I made a 
final appeal in the local 
press for the preserva- 
tion of the building from 
the irretrievable ruin 





FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER SHOO1 
AT GLASLOUGH 
See letter: An Interesting Photograph 


into which it was falling. The 


ner 
thereupon announced that he was 
willing to give Teapot Hall tthe 
Society for the Protection of Ai ient 
Buildings. It was suggested t! it a 
fund should be raised for its r »air, 
and arrangements for the pi pose 
were being made when its cor 5lete 
destruction occurred. 

The origin of the fire whic  des- 


troyed it is unknown—A. E. © ty, 
Alford, Lincolnshire. 


THE GAME OF POP: 
JOAN 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Joa> M. 
Ames, who in the May 18 iss: 2 of 
Country LIFE asks about Pope ‘oan 
boards and particulars of the «me, 
will find full instructions in H y/e’s 
.Games Modernised, edited by | aw- 
rence H. Dawson and publishe by 
Messrs. George Routledge and r 
Limited. 

My Pope Joan board is of s«arlet 
papier-maché with gold decorat ons, 
It is oval in shape with a rolled edge 
and is mounted on a circular ba:e on 
which it revolves. _ 

The “centre pool”’ is fitted with 
a cover which is decorated with a 
Grecian key border with two Grecian 
dancers, each with lyre. I was always 
given to understand by the lady who 
bequeathed to me this interesting 
relic of more leisured days, that this 
was used to keep the counters in, 
which in my case are of mother-o’- 
pearl, shaped and incised to represent 
fishes.—-ERIC B. FRECKINGHAM (F'/Lt., 
R.A.F.V.R.), Fiskerton House, Fiskerton, 
Newark, Nottinghamshire. 


ons 


{Other readers have kindly 
similar information.—ED. ] 


sent 


HARVEST BUGS 


Sir,—I have collected harvesters on 
grouse moors, on stubble fields, and on 
grass or hay fields. I have never 
known them to bite on the face. They 
mostly go for the legs and there for 
the most part they attack around the 
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r, but they like any place where 


garte 
lothing presses on the body. 


the « 
very sure relief for the irritation 
xture of vinegar and coarse salt, 


nab in with energy, even to the 
extent of roughing the skin.—A. G. 
CHALMERS, East Kintrockat, Brechin. 
her correspondents have again 
written to advise sufferers from the 
hart bug or mite—Major R. W. 
Hall writes : ‘‘ Actually they don’t 
bite t burrow under the skin. I have 


foun iat the best treatments are: 
1) ot bath and plenty of soap 
you get home; (2) the applica- 
rong iodine or ordinary paraf- 


dire 


ton 

re t 1y bumps that do appear. It 
wou em that there are years when 
they very numerous, and years 
whet ey are comparatively scarce 
in th ne locality. I collected many 


trademarks when _ shooting 


of t 
in H 
dur 


yrdshire in September, 1943, 
spell of leave; but not a single 
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suggest that the storm was merely 
incidental and that the ants were the 
real trouble? 

Our Canadian robin (really a 
large thrush) is as casual in his choice 
of nesting sites as the Old Country 
blackbird and I have, on two occasions 
happened on nests in low pine brush 
four or five feet from the ground 
containing newly hatched young which 
were covered with big ants and 
obviously deserted in fine weather. 
Apparently, the old birds can do 
nothing about this. One would have 
to stay on duty at the nest all day 
long and they haven’t yet figured out 
that one.—JOHN SOWERBY, Ta-ta 
Creek, E. Kootenay, B.C. 


CHAINED OR FREE 


Sir,—With reference to C. L.’s letter 
in your issue of May 18 there is no 
rule in heraldry which orders that 
chains on supporters can only be used 





A PICTURE OF PEACE 


See letter: 


one When on the same shoot in Sep- 


tember last year."’ J. O. Ziegler, 
Ringwood, Hampshire) emphasises 


the value of carbolic soap lather and ad- 
vises pulting it on with an old shaving- 
brush; Miss Edith M. Hughes (Ayles- 
bury, Buckinghamshire) says she has 
found ‘‘ during the past two or three 
years, that a strong solution of Epsom 
salts in water bathed on arms, legs 
and any exposed skin and allowed to 
dry on is most efficacious in keeping 
harvesters away.’’—ED.} 


YOUNG BIRDS AND 
ANTS 


In a letter The Story of Two 
Owls published some time ago, your 
Correspondent, who had recovered two 
young owls from a nest in Italy, says 
that a heavy thunderstorm may have 
caused desertion of the young which 
were then attacked by ants. May I 


SIR, 


Mother and Child 


if the original holder of the arms was 
once a prisoner. 

In practice chains are probably 
most frequently used on wild or 
fabulous animals, e.g. bears, wolves, 
unicorns, griffins, etc., but there would 
be nothing heraldically improper in 
using lambs chained as supporters. 

The chain might have a signifi- 
cance in the case of an individual 
family, but there is no rule whatever 
regarding the matter.—H.  D. 
Butcuart, Hascombe Grange, Godal- 
ming, Surrey. 


GLASS FLOATS ON 
FISHING-NETS 


S1r,—The glass balls used as floats 
for fishing-nets to which a corres- 
pondent refers in your issue of May 18, 
originated, I have always understood, 
during the last war, being used as 
floats for anti-submarine nets. 





WHERE SIXTEEN 


See letter: Thixendale 


DALES MEET 


1945 





**SUNG 


ASLEEP WITH LULLABIES ”’ 


See letter: Unusual Tomb-scu:lp‘ure 


I have no recollection of ever 
having seen them prior to 1914, but 
subsequently one would frequently 
find them washed up on the Suffolk 
beaches, and they are often to be seen 
in the windows and on the walls of 
Suffolk cottages, where they are hung 
as ornaments. 

No doubt they have been found 
and similarly utilised all along our 
coast line, apart from their present 
practical use as floats for fishing-nets. 

GERALD E. BuNCOMBE, 9, Haves 
Close, Chelmsford, Essex. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Sir,—I wonder if this photograph 
would interest your readers. I was 
stalking an ewe and her triplets in a 
field near here recently, trying to get 
a picture of them, when I looked 
behind me and saw this mother and 
child. 

They were so fast asleep that they 
did not wake up when I took their 
photograph. HELEN E. HARKE, 
The Cottage, Rowledge, near Farnham, 
Surrey. 


ROOK PELLETS 


Sir,——To “live and learn”’ is a thread- 
bare cliché, but until I was shown a 
rook pellet some weeks ago, I was una- 
ware that these birds cast pellets. On 
my next visit to a favourite rookery, 
instead of looking up, I looked down, 


them is a good example of euphony 

Waterdale, Williedale, Blubberdale 
Courtdale, Honeydale, 3uckdale, 
Longdale, Middledale; Breckondale, 


Warrendale, Broadholmdale, Pluck- 
amdale, Millamdale, Fotherdale, Bow- 
dale and Fairydale—J.- A. Car- 
PENTER, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 
UNUSUAL 
TOMB-SCULPTURE 


S1rR,—In the Saxon Church at Wing 
Buckinghamshire, I came across a 
most delightful piece of carving show- 
ing three babies tucked up in their 
little beds. Each child wears a hood 
and has a pillow and coverlet. The 
arrangement of the carving is very 
unusual and makes a charming picture. 

J, DENTON Rosinson, Darlington, 
Durham. 


A SNAKE EXPERIENCE 


S1r,—On April 7 my wife and I came 
across a grass snake lying at the foot 
of a hedge on a main road about 
half-a-mile outside Towyn. A _ cold 
north breeze was blowing but the 
snake was in warm sunshine on the 
lee side of the hedge. It was dabbing 
at the earth, and on going closer, I 
discovered it was at the edge of an 
ants’ nest the occupants of which (the 
little yellow species) were getting busy 
for the approaching season. The snake 
was languidly feeding on the insects; 
probably it had not long come out of 





ROOK PELLETS (left) AND OWL PELLET FOR COMPARISON 


See letter: 


and there were the pellets, plenty of 
them. Being composed of vegetable 
matter, they disintegrate rapidly.— 
R. P. Gait, Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 

[The crow, raven, rook, and other 
members of the family Corvid@ all 
throw up castings of the indigestible 
portions of their food, and these afford 
a valuable indication as to what they 


have been feeding on.—Ep. 
THIXENDALE 
S1r,—Ten miles from the nearest 


town, the little hamlet of Thixendale, 
shown in my photograph, lies in a 
lonely hollow of the Yorkshire Wolds, 
reached only by unfrequented roads. 
It is hard to find and often snowbound 
for weeks together in Winter. 

It is named from the 16 dales 
which meet in this spot ; a recital of 


Rook Pellets 


its Winter sleep, for it made but 
sluggish contortions of protest against 
the liberty taken in picking it up 
and suspending it by the tail. When 
replaced on its feeding-ground it 
remained in situ, making no effort to 
escape. 

But the extraordinary sequel to 
this incident is that some _ three 
hundred yards farther on, under the 
same hedge, there was a second snake 
which also was feeding on ants. When 
put through the same paces as the first 
it reacted ina similar manner. Despite 
the early period of the year I had then 
already seen three blindworms and 
one lizard, but these were the first 
snakes.—CHARLES BEADNELL (Sur- 
geon-Rear-Admiral), Towyn-on-Sea, 
Merioneth. 

[The usual food of the grass snake 
is frogs and such small creatures, and 
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A SKETCH OF THE MACHINERY 
OF AN OLD SMOKE JACK 


See letter: The Smoke Jack at Ston Easton 


we have never known them eat ants, 
but possibly other readers may have 
had similar experiences to Rear- 
Admiral Beadnell.—Ep. 


THE SMOKE JACK AT 
STON EASTON 
Sir,—The appliance for roasting at 
the old fire in the kitchen at Ston 
aston, Bath, was called the smoke 
jack. There wasa fan or in more mod- 
ern terms a propeller. This was fixed 
in a part of the chimney which was 
drawn into a ‘“‘throat.’’ The axis of 
the propeller was vertical and its shaft 
carried a small bevel pinion which en- 
gaged with a large crown wheel whose 
axis was at right angles to the front wall 
of the fireplace. The motion was again 
turned through a right angle by means 
of bevel pinion and wheel driving a 
shaft parallel with the wall. This 
shaft had a V-pulley on it which was 
connected by rope drive to the V- 
pulley on the end of the spit. This 
latter was carried on V-bearings, 
the spit being of course in a horizontal 

position. 

I enclose a sketch which shows 
something of what I think the arrange- 
ment was. There is very little left of 
it now.—BAYNTUN HIPPISLEY, Stow 
Easton Park, near Bath, Somerset. 


A SUFFOLK RELIC 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of all 
that remains of the famous Bramfield 
oak, which is commemorated in the 
verse concerning the warlike and 
unruly baron, Hugh Bigod : 

When the Baily had ridden to 
Bramfield Oak, 
Sir Hugh was at Ilketshall Bower; 
When the Baily had ridden to 
Halesworth Cross 

He was. singing in 

Tower 

that I 

Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney 

1 will ne care for the 
Cockney. 

The stump is in the grounds of 
Bramfield Hall, once the seat of the 
ancient Rabett family, and is within a 
stone’s throw of the road. The oak 
was, therefore, probably one of the 
ancient waymarks. A curious thing 
has come to my knowledge recently, 
that boys playing hide-and-seek in 
nearby villages, were to within a few 
vears ago, wont to recite this verse in 
their game..-ALLAN JoBson, Beau- 
champ Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, S.E.19 


A LISTENER’S STORY 
SiR,—Would you care to publish this 
extraordinary account of an occur- 
rence at my late home, Madeley Court, 
Shropshire ? 

\t the time my father and sister 
since dead—were the only two of 
our family living at home and there 
was a very fine tabby cat (splashed 
with a pure white) who was almost 
always in for the evening supper and 
stayed until put outside at bedtime. 
There were outhouses where food 
for a horse, some 20 odd fowls and 
two pigs was kept, and of course mice, 
and at times rats, appeared. 
My father, forgetting that the 
though in the country, more 


Bungay 


Now am in my castle of 


King of 


cat, 
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or less sleeps all day in the house, 
generally hunts rats or mice all night, 
and catches stray birds, said one 
evening : ‘I fear that cat is no good; 
he spends all his time sleeping in the 
house,’’ and my sister took the cat’s 
part and said: ‘‘ No, I think you are 
wrong, for our man-of-all-work says 
he is the best mouser and ratter we 
have had for a long time.”’ 

The cat was on the hearth at the 
time when this was said, and now 
comes the curious sequel. 

On the next three nights the cat 
was not, as usual, in the room with 
my father and sister after supper 
and just before bedtime. 

On the first night he miaowed at 
the slightly open french window, was 
let in, and brought in a bird; on the 
second night, again he miaowed, and 
brought in a mouse; and on the third 
night a rat. 

It is difficult to separate such 
conduct from understanding and 
reasoning on the cat’s part as to what 
had been said about it.—F. H. PEARCE, 
Kingsland, Cumnor Hill, Oxford. 


TOMPION’S “* WATCH AND 
SUN-DIAL ”’ 
Sir,—Thomas Tompion’s gift to the 
Pump Room at Bath of a ‘‘ Watch and 
Sun-Dial,”’ as recorded on the en- 


THE TOMPION WATCH 


See letter: Tompion’s ‘‘ Watch and Sun-dial” 


graved plate reproduced in your 
columns (April 13) assuredly meant a 
timepiece (i.e., a clock that did not 
strike) and a sun-dial. 

The reason for the sun-dial was 
that the clock has equation work: a 
mechanism which records on the sub- 
sidiary dial in the arch the variation 
between apparent time (that is time 
by the sun as shown on a sun-dial) and 
mean time (that is time by the clock). 
Sun-dial time in November is about 
16 minutes fast, but in February it is 
14 minutes slow of clock time; and 
only at four times during the year do 
both times agree. 

An equation clock was of par- 
ticular use in the days when time was 
not regulated throughout the country 
by time signals from Greenwich. For 
then the only simple method of clock 
regulation was by means of a sun-dial; 
and with an equation clock, it was 
easy knowing the time by the sun-dial, 


JUNE 1, 1945 
and also knowing by the subsidiary 
dial in the arch how much sun-time 
was fast or slow of clock-time, to set 
the hands to the latter time on the 
main dial. This checking by the sun- 
dial kept the time of the Pump Room 
clock correct within a minute a week, 
but without a sun-dial the compli- 
cated equation movement of the clock 
would have served no useful purpose. 
Hence Tompion also included a sun- 
dial (which was undoubtedly a very 
good one, by means of which the time 
could be read to a minute) to accom- 
pany his gift of an equation clock. 
When, however, the time of the 
whole country was brought into line 


THE REMAINS OF THE 
BRAMFIELD OAK 
See letter: A Suffolk Relic 


with Greenwich time in the nineteenth 
century, through the coming of the 
railways, Tompion’s sun-dial was of no 
further use and, like so many useless 
things, it became lost. 

The reason for the name“ watch” 
was that the clock did not strike the 
hours. In Tompion’s day the train of 
wheels that showed the time was called 
the ‘“‘watch’’ and the striking train 
was called the ‘“‘clock-part.’’ Hence 
because the Bath timepiece did not 
strike it was termed, somewhat 
pedantically, a ‘“‘ watch.” 

An 18th-century definition is: 
“The most usual Movements are 
Watches and Clocks. Watches strictly 
taken, are all such Movements as shew 
the parts of Time: and Clocks are 
such as publish it, by striking on a 
bell, etc. But commonly the name of 
Watches is appropriated to such as are 
carried in the Pocket; 
and that of the 
Clock to the larger 
Movements, whether 
they strike the hour or 
not.’’—R. W. SyMonns, 

Bramley, Surrey. 


A BUST OF 
JOHN WESLEY 


Sir,—A fine bust of John 
Wesley, with smiling 
face, is preserved in the 
vestry of Bishop Burton 
Church, Yorkshire. It 
was carved from the 
trunk of a giant elm 
which stood on the green 
until blown down a cen- 
tury ago. The tree had 
sheltered Wesley when 
he preached in the village 
and it was the local 
squire who had the bust 
carved in his memory. 

B. Moore, Doncaster. 


WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH 
BEE-KEEPING? 


Sir,— After reading Col. 
C. N. Buzzard’s article 
What is Wrong with 
Bee-keeping? I should 
like to write a few words 
in defence of the craft 
and say that the greed 


of the average bee-keeper is w!} 
wrong with bee-keeping. 

Bee-keepers have a way of ik. 
ing that their-own particular m 
are the best, so here are mine fi iat 
they are worth. Even so, I h 7 
admit that the English climat 
some coping with. 

Take the year 1943, whi 
considered to be a good season 
district, when most stocks fill« 
supers at least, surely to ta 
supers and leave one is ample 
for one’s trouble. I often do tl 
all my stocks that have new 
to give them a good start. Thx low- 
ing Spring was too cold for iing 
till too late to be of much u but 
those stocks with the super of ney 
had built up to sufficient stre: 
take in a lot of nectar from t 
flow (fruit trees, etc.) and 
me to take 100 Ib. from fow 
at the end of the season; w! 
other stocks did nothing owing 
poor season that followed. T} 

a case when stocks did bett 
swarms. 

Nature has her method- and 
after a poor season came this car's 
warm Spring, which must have ave 
many stocks from starvati as 
feeding was possible as early the 
middle of February. I had ju © put 
a second super or several hives wher 
we returned to Winter !—Dorotiy \ 
CHAWNER, Burston, near Staffoi 
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AN UNUSUAL CATCH 
S1r,—On visiting snares set in a hedg& 
for rabbits the other morning | was 
surprised to find in one of them a 
sparrow-hawk. 

It was caught head and. on 
wing, bandolier fashion, and I released 
it unharmed.—IK. R. OQvuicKENDEN 
Wanborough, Wiltshire. ~ 


*“ COUNTRY LIFE ”’ 
DURING THE WAR 


S1R,—May I add my congratulations 
to the many I feel sure you must have 
received, on your having retained the 
very high standard of Country [Fi 
throughout the war. It has been on 
of the bright spots I have looked 
forward to each week and, as the copy 
I see has been passed on to others and 
eventually to the troops overseas, this 
pleasure has been enjoyed by many 
others as well as myself.—H. A. (Ap! 
(Colonel), Thorganby Hall, York 

May we take this opportun'ty 0! 
thanking Colonel Cape and jany 
other correspondents who have \ : itten 
to us in similarly kind terms.— | D 


CARVED FROM THE TREE UNI /R 
WHICH WESLEY PREACHED 


See letter: A Bust of John Wesley 
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One by one, the pleasures of those 





pre-war years will return. Among 
them — at perhaps no long distant 
date—will be the unsurpassed grace 
and dignity of Park Ward Coach- 
work, even more acceptable with its 
still higher standard of beauty and 


comfort. 


aD 


PARK WARD oe 4 } eae 
| su Fa 


& CO. LTD. 
473 High Road, Willesden, London, N.W.10 


| i 
Telephone : Telegrams : bi 
Willesden 2595 Warenpar-\\ illroad-London Gc ‘i 
Officially Appointed Retailers of Rolls-Royce and Bentley Cars wy ee : 
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When the hands that guide them 


return from battle 


MOTOR MOWERS 


will restore the lawns of peace. 


Meanwhile, we take pride in having 


our manufacturing facilities otherwise 


engaged. 


DENNIS BROS., LIMITED, GUILDFORD. 





























MIXED BEDDING 
PINKS 


A very fine selection from our best varieties. 

Lovely range of mixed colourings, very 

suitable for general Garden effect, Rockeries, 

Crazy Paths, etc. Flower over a very 
long period. 


SPECIAL PRICE 9/- Doz. 
2 Doz. 17/-. 3 Doz. 24!- (Carriage Paid) 


YOUNG ALLWOODII PLANTS 


We can still offer these excellent little fellows. 
Long flowering, hardy and fragrant. ORDER 
NOW. Mixed colourings. 


| Doz. 9/-, 2 Doz. I7/-, 3 Doz. 24!- 


ONION/PLANTS = well - grown stock of long- 
keeping Bulbs. 50—2/4, 100—4/-, 2507/3, 500 13/- 


EVERLASTING ONIONS  Piant now and have perpetual 
supply. Only 4/6 Doz. 


FINE WHITE CELERY PLANTS 
25—3/-, 50—5I- 

GIANT MUSSELBURGH LEEKS 
50—2/4, 100—4/3 


(June delivery of these two items) 


EFFECTIVE SEED RAISER with removable Windolite Lid, 


size about 12” x9” x4”. Very good value at 4/6 each. 


“CARNATIONS FOR EVERYMAN” $complete Hand- 
book 3/6 post free. 


Catalogue of Carnations 
and Food Crops, |d. post free 


SHAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


























FARMING NOTES 





THE LAND GIRL’. 
RIGHTS 


GREATCOAT, a shirt, a pair 
of shoes and a badge, pro- 
mised as benefits to those 
who have given service in 
the Women’s Land Army, 

are all the material benefits every 
member will get by right. This is the 
best the Government could manage 
after many weeks of consideration. 
It is not generous. Certainly the 
W.L.A. member should be allowed 
to keep all her uniform if she wants it. 
She has given up clothing coupons, 
and however depressed Mr. Dalton 
may have felt about clothing sup- 
plies these worn garments should stay 
with the war-time owner. Throughout 
this dispute about benefits for the 
W.L.A. the Government’s attitude 
has been lacking in grace and imagina- 
tion. How many girls are involved? 
About 80,000. It is hard to understand 
why cheese-paring on this scale should 
be necessary. Certainly it is not 
desirable when, as Mr. Hudson told 
Parliament, ‘‘ we shall need more, not 
less, women in the Land Army during 
the next two or three years. New 
members are urgently required.” 


Post-War Training 

O far as training for jobs after 

the war goes, the W.L.A. mem- 
ber will be on the same _ footing 
as the women leaving the A.T.S., 
W.A.A.F. or W.R.N.S. She will get 
free Government training. If she 
wants to make agriculture her career 
she can take specialised training, and 
those with a good education can get 
higher agricultural education leading 
to posts in the advisory, instructional 
and research services. Those who 
have been in the W.L.A. for two years 
will be given “every encouragement”’ 
to take up milk testing, sampling or 
recording, farm secretarial work and 
such semi-agricultural work as calls 
for considerable intelligence. 


W.L.A. Benevolent Fund 


O salve their conscience about 
the financial treatment of land 
girls, the Government are contributing 
£150,000 to the W.L.A. Benevolent 
Fund in England and Wales and 
£20,000 in Scotland... This is to help 
members who have difficulty in return- 
ing to their previous occupations and 
will require money to tide them over 
a period when they are finding new 
employment or settling down in pri- 
vate life. The latest total raised 
for the Benevolent Fund is £129,000, 
so quite a respectable sum is accumu- 
lating to meet cases of hardship. But 
the W.L.A. members will not get any- 
thing by right except their greatcoat, 
shirt and a pair of shoes. I nearly for- 
got the badge. 
The Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation 
R. E. J. BUNBURY, the Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation, was in jubilant mood 
at their annual meeting. They have 
got what they want from the Treasury 
and are passing on the benefit in lower 
lending rates to landowners. The rate 
is now 3% per cent. Allowing for 
redemption in 60 years, 4 per cent. 
seems reasonable enough. In the 
seven months from last September 
when the lending rate was reduced to 
3¥% per cent., £369,000 of mortgage 
loans have been taken up, a figure 
more than five times the total for the 
previous five months when the lending 
rate was 4144 per cent. There is no 
restriction on the use which a borrower 
may make of the money lent. Most 
commonly it is required for purchasing 
a farm, but it can be used for improving 
the stocking of a farm, new buildings, 
roads or drainage works or to replace 
more expensive credit. Many dairy 


holdings need considerable exper sure 
on buildings and equipment ; -hey 
are to continue in production 5p. 
mically and satisfactorily in \  ¥ of 
higher standards now being se*. [t js 
in this field that the Corporat ex- 
pects to do much business anc ssist 
the industry. Incidentally, the] ome 
Tax Bill will, when it is law, ¢ > an 
owner of land who incurs vital 
expenditure on new construct: 1 an 
allowance equal to one-tenth the 
expenditure in each of the 10 ears 
following. This is a valuabl on- 
cession to the impecunious la? Jord 


‘who wants to do the right thi: ~ by 


putting his farms in order but ca. not, 
with taxation at present levels, face 
the cost. 


From Agriculture to M:xing 
IR DONALD FERGUSSO™ has 
given agriculture first-class ser- 
vice during his time at the Mini: ‘ry of 
Agriculture, such good service i ideed 
that the Prime Minister selected him 
to take charge of another Ministry 
that has to deal with a peculiar indus- 
try. When Sir Donald Fergusson went 
to the Ministry of Agriculture in 1936, 
the atmosphere in farming was little 
better than it is to-day in coal-mining 
except that in farming relations 
between master and man have never 
been embittered. The friendly under- 
standing and clear grasp of major 
problems which Sir Donald Fergusson 
employed in recent years should help 
to sort out the coal industry’s prob- 
lems. I do not envy him his job, but 
Civil Servants cannot be choosers any 
more than soldiers. They are told 
where the path of duty lies. Many of 
us will miss him when we go to White- 
hall, and I fancy that he will miss us. 


The German Prisoner 
WEST COUNTRY farmer who 
has been employing prisoners of 
war to clean out some ditches tells me 
that the Germans who have !:tely 
replaced Italians in the local camp are 
steady workers. They do a full day's 
work and earn proficiency pay. ‘ere 
is no nonsense about taking two !:ours 
off at midday to cook a hot mea’ and 
then lounging about for a siesta. “Vhy 
he wrote to me was to urge that «rict 
discipline should be enforced to ain- 
tain this high standard. He hap. -ned 
to chat to the newly appointed amp 
Commandant and found him a Ii. 2ral- 
minded man who intended to ‘reat 
the Germans fairly as military p -son- 
ers and give them all the br: %efits 
for good conduct allowed und: ~ the 
regulations. A fighting man |} iself 
with several decorations, he re ects 
the soldier of whatever nation. _ hese 
are admirable sentiments, but 1 the 
present mood of the people this 
country and the Germans then °lves 
the strictest discipline shot be 
enforced. We are always toc <ind- 
hearted to our enemies. Put oles 
or Czechs on guard over the wing 
parties and there would be no k ol 
slackness. 


Late Threshing 

ALWAYS set out to get my —esh- 

ing finished in good time, bu >me- 
how circumstances have consp 4 in 
the last three years to leave 1 with 
several ricks still to be threshed. May. 
It was a dusty job so late in the ason 
and rats and mice had of course .aken 
their toll. The rat-catcher goes ound 
in mid-Winter, but by May ‘resh 
colonies are established. I rec 2 we 
lost at least a stack to the acre t ough 
these unwanted guests. Even ough 
the fixed price for wheat rise until 
June, it is better business, T ay sure, 
io wet the grain threshed _ the 
Autumn and have the money ‘fe 
the bank. CINCINNA - US. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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RESERVES EASILY 
EXCEEDED 


PIONEER promoter of “ tube” 
railways in London used 
to maintain that ‘‘supply 
creates demand.’’ There is 
reason conversely to think 

that some extent the demand for 
real ate investments is creating 
supp! in other words that owners are 
tem} to take the high prices now 
ruling in so many sections of the 
mark Urban freehold and leasehold 
prem + have never been more readily 
salea and this applies not only to 
shops nd the nice residential free- 
holds extensive gardens that, if not 
alway in the heart of a town, are a 
featur of the outskirts. Dwellings 
subje to rent restrictions draw com- 
petiti from local investors, who 
cheer ly face all the legal problems 
arisin from such tenures, and any 
type house submitted with the 
pros} of immediate or early pos- 
sessio’. .S at once snapped up. 


DI’ APPOINTED BIDDERS 
FOR HOUSES 
continue to receive from 
‘arious disappointed bidders 
for th last-named class of property, 
letters hat, though written indepen- 
dently .nd relating to houses in vari- 
ous t. n and country places, strike 
acuri’ sly similar note. The burden 
of the -omplaints is very well illus- 
trated | y one writer who says, “‘ hoping 
to get house within our means, we 
attend: | the auction. There was a 
crowd there but only half-a-dozen 
people vid, and the house was sold at 
over t.ce its pre-war value, to a local 
trader who did not want the house for 
his own occupation. Thereby an 
ex-Serv.ce man was deprived of the 
chance of re-starting a home. Some- 
thing should be done about it, legis- 
latively.”’ With the fullest sympathy 
for all such disappointed persons, it is 
difficult to see what remedy they have 
except to outbid the others. The 
essence of an auction is competition, 
and the competitors are often men 
who willingly pay much more than 
the apparent market value of a pro- 
perty, because, having obtained pos- 
session, they intend to improve or 
change it in such a manner as to obtain 
a great deal more rent than the pro- 
perty has ever previously yielded. It 
may not be generally known, but 
there are mén (and women) who 
specialise in the alteration of houses 
so as to treble or quadruple the gross 
income. At the moment the £10 limit 
on building is holding them back a 
little, but they do not mind waiting, 
and some of them know how to take 
the fullest advantage of a recent 
circular which indicated the official 
view that local authorities should give 
a favourable hearing to requests to 
permit owners to spend whatever may 
be necessary, on things like lighting 
and sanitation, to render houses suit- 
able for more than one tenant. After 
all allowance has been made for the 
Cost of alterations, it is clear that the 
Tesultant higher gross yield from a 
house enables a man with capital to 
outbid anyone who wishes to put his 
small savings into buying a house for 
his own use. . 


THE ENTERPRISING BUYER 
l is possibly not surprising that 
pr ‘table adaptations of premises 

are so. ommonly carried out by busi- 

hess nn who already conduct lucra- 
ve c ncerns. They have got the 
funds, ‘he ideas, and a good opinion 
ofreal -asaninvestment. The bidder 
with ; stricted means, or the over- 

Cautio , one, never gets a chance to 

‘ign < contract of purchase. Once 

again ie advice may be tendered to 

Persor anxious to acquire a property, 

that! ving made up their minds as to 

what ley can afford, they should 


entrust the bidding to an expert, and 
stay at home to hear the result of the 
auction. An inexperienced bidder’s 
courage may fail him, or he may be 
too slow, or, a commoner event, he 
may try to advance by such small sums 
that his rivals are led on and on until 
the hammer falls in their favour. 
‘‘Make a bold bid, sir, and frighten the 
others away”’ was counsel often given 
at the great sales in the old Mart, and 
there is much wisdom in it. We hear 
a lot about exorbitant prices, but 
nothing of the frequent instances 
where property changes hands at much 
less than it cost the vendor. Quite 
lately a large Berkshire residential 
freehold was sold for £20,000, or 
£5,000 below what the vendor paid for 
it, before he laid out £12,000 on 
improvements. 


OFFERS AND ACCEPTANCES 
OTEWORTHY points about the 
sale of the Clipstone estate, 
part of the Welbeck estates so long 
held individually by successive Dukes 
of Portland, are the facts that Mr. 
Norman J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bid- 
well and Sons) handled all the 108 lots, 
totalling about 5,000 acres, in two 
short sessions, and that roundly 
£120,000 was realised in three or four 
hours of keen bidding. Of course 
larger properties for much larger sums 
have been recorded as having been 
sold in a few minutes, but those have 
been sales of an entirety as a single 
lot. 

Another important transaction in 
the last few days was that effected on 
behalf of the Earl of Warwick, whose 
Somerset land, 800 acres, at Clutton, 
a few miles from Bath and Bristol, has 
been disposed of to a London group of 
buyers for approximately £50,000. 

The sale of another batch of rural 
residential freeholds, reported by Mr. 
Frank D. James (Harrods Estate 
Offices), is interspersed with so many 
outer-suburban contracts as to suggest 
a continued revival in the latter class 
of house. 

Sussex, Hampshire and Berkshire 
are prominent in a new list of sales 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, whose 
current offers include Thorington Hall, 
a Suffolk seat of 900 acres, near 
Halesworth, for many years the home 
of Colonel and Mrs. Bence Lambert; 
and the late Mr. Mark Fenwick’s 
Cotswold house and 560 acres, with 
trout fishing. The late Sir Edwin 
Lutyens was retained to improve 
Abbotswood, as the house, at Stow- 
on-the-Wold, is called. Its gardens 
are among the finest in the country. 

The market for Scottish residen- 
tial and agricultural freeholds shows 
a rather better tendency. Recent sales 
include a couple by Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff, one of them being 
Lord John Fitzroy’s estate of Tor- 
housemuir, 400 acres, in Wigtown- 
shire. 


DID DUNMOW COPY 
WICHNOR ? 

N these days of a weekly allowance 
of a few ounces of bacon the idea 

of obtaining a whole flitch is alluring. 
The Dunmow trial is well known, but 
in point of antiquity it is said to be 
completely outclassed by a similar 
procedure at Wichnor, in Stafford- 
shire. Dr. Plot’s Staffordshire Natural 
History (1686) contains a full account 
of the ceremony at Whichenovre as 
Wichnor was called in his time. 
The ancient ceremony, said to date 
from a capricious grant of manorial 
rights by John of Gaunt, is recalled 
now that outlying parts of Mr. W. H. 


Harrison’s Wychnor Park estate, near | 


Burton-on-Trent, about 1,030 acres, 
will shortly be offered by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff and Messrs. 
Winterton and Sons. ARBITER. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


GREAT WAR RECORD 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited was held at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, W., yesterday, the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, 
K.B.E., D.C.L., L1.D., presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : Now that 
the war with Germany is ended, I owe it to all who have part or 
lot in our great enterprise to give some account of our contribu- 
tion to the national effort. It is a record which is certainly unex- 
celled and probably unequalled. For more than six years I.C.L., 
like all concerns directly and deeply involved in the national war 
effort, has had to keep strict silence on its doings. In this we 
had no option, but our enforced silence has unfortunately left the 
stage clear to the critics and detractors who are ready to seize any 
and every opportunity to attack what is popularly known as “‘big 
business.” They single out I.C.I. for most reckless attacks, partly 
because of its size, but mainly perhaps because they recognise 
I.C.I. to be one of the most efficient and successful examples of 
that system of free enterprise which they wish to overthrow. I 
make this statement without fear of contradiction : that had your 
company not been in existence organised and directed as it was, 
the whole ability of Britain to prosecute the war would have been 
gravely, if not fatally, impaired. 

Nitrogen is the basis of both fertilisers and explosives, and 
naturally in war-time the demand for them rises to dizzy heights. 
Bread is as necessary as bombs, and we are proud that throughout 
the war we were able to meet the needs of the farmer and the filling 
factories alike. Since 1939 almost 400,000 tons of explosives have 
been made in these factories, besides hundreds of millions of 
detonators, fuses and other accessories, including the filling for 
over 90 million incendiary bombs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PETROL PRODUCTION 


Our part in the development of petrol production in Great 
Britain has been told so often that I need not repeat it. I must, 
however, put on record that the knowledge and experience we had 
gained in the great plant we had had for four years in operation at 
Billingham were the foundations on which was built a successful 
home production of the highest grade aviation spirit in Britain. 

By no means the least satisfying feature of our war-time 
records is the virtually complete freedom from labour disputes, 
even of the most minor character. This freedom is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that the employees who have 
been brought up in the traditions of the company have been 
heavily diluted by new entrants directed in many cases from dis- 
tant parts of the country, who know nothing about I.C.I., or the 
aims and objects for which it exists. I hope you will agree it 
affords an indication both that our workpeople are not dissatisfied 
with the conditions under which they work, and at the same time 
of the harmonious relations which exist between I.C.I. and the 
Trade Unions, those other outstanding examples of large-scale in- 
dustrial organisation. Indeed I feel I should take this opportunity 
of putting on record our appreciation of the co-operation we have 
throughout the war received from those responsible for the con- 
trol and direction of the Unions with which we are concerned. 


FREE ENTERPRISE OR STATE CONTROL 


I.C.I.’s war-time achievements are the result of the system of 
free enterprise. In certain quarters there is a disposition to con- 
sider that free enterprise has had its day and should now retire in 
favour of some form, which has never been clearly defined, of 
State control. In my view, the suggestion that free enterprise has 
had its day is certainly wholly incorrect. We have always believed 
in high productivity which carries with it low selling prices—a 
policy which has been much appreciated by our many customers. 
Moreover, we live in harmony with others who produce articles 
similar to our own, and we do not seek to eliminate the small man. 
In our national, as in our international arrangements, I.C.I. has 
nothing to hide, nothing for which to apologise and nothing of 
which to be ashamed. On the contrary, it has a great deal of which 
to be very proud. 


The report was adopted. [Advt.] 
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Cycte with Rest! 
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Cycine requires energy, and 
energy comes from eating well and enjoying 
Yorkshire Relish—Thick and 
Made in York- 


shire—where they know what good food is. 


| 
your food | Homely F 


Thin—makes meals tastier. 
Grand! 


FOR A NEW 
TASTE IDEA 


and Chips with 
Yorkshire Relish. 


ish 








Uorkshire Relish 


, ' THICK and THIN, up North 
CEE SE EE THIN only, down South 


Made by Goodal', Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeas. makers ot famous sauces for 80 years. (41) 














“The ‘Vincent’ safety Streamline Two-Horse Box’’ 


When once again thoughts turn with relief 
to Horses; Hunting and Race Meetings— 
then Vincent's specialised knowledge will 
be available. 


Being the pioneers, our experience in build- 
ing thousands of good Horse Boxes and 
Trailers will ensure the most efficient 
conveyances for Horses and Ponies. 


We build all Vehicles for Live Stock, Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
for Farm, Town and Country. 


Write to 
STATION SQUARE 


“ VINCENT’S” 
READING - 


about it 
Telephone: READING 4204 (8 lin 


VINCENTS of READING 


PIONEERS OF THE MOTOR HORSE BO 
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NEW BOOKS 





A NOVELIST ARRIVE‘ 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N reviewing three books this 
week, I shall give first place to 
the slightest, if we are to 
weigh books by avoirdupois. Sir 

Reginald Coupland, who is Professor 
of Colonial History at Oxford, is 
the author of our most substantial 
and most learned work:  JWéilber- 
force (Collins, 12s. 6d.); then comes 
Mr. Peter Quennell 
with Four Portraits 
-Studies of the 
Eighteenth Century 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), 
and here, too, we 
find learning lightly 
carried and attrac- 
tively conveyed. 
Finally, we have a 
novel so small in 
bulk that it runs 
to only 176 pages. 
This is Miss Rumer 
Godden’s A Fugue 
in Time (Michael 
Joseph, 8s. 6d.) and 
it is to this that I 
must first address myself. For Miss 
Godden is a novelist of individuality 
and importance; and to be that is 
something greater than to be a bio- 
grapher, however excellent. It is to be 
a creator, and there is nothing among 
men greater than that. 


By Sir 


AAAMAUA M211 


RUDDER OR OAR 

De Quincey, in his essay The 
Literature of Knowledge and the Litera- 
ture of Power says that ‘‘the function 
of the first is to teach; the function of 
the second is to move: the first is a 
rudder; the second an oar or a sail. 
The first speaks to the mere discursive 
understanding; the second speaks 
ultimately, it may happen, to the 
higher understanding or reason, but 
always through affections of pleasure 
and sympathy.”’ 

De Quincey goes on to say that 
“men have so little reflected on the 
higher functions of literature as to 
find it a paradox if one should describe 
it as a mean or subordinate purpose 
of books to give’information.”’ But, he 
adds, it is nevertheless true that “all 
the steps of knowledge, from first to 
last, carry you further on the same 
plane, but could never raise you one 
foot above your ancient level of earth : 
whereas the very first step in power 
is a flight—is an ascending movement 
into another element where earth is 
forgotten.” 

For my part, I accept all that 
De Quincey here says as true; and I 
sometimes wonder whether the world’s 
present state is not in large part due 
to the widespread erroneous belief that 
knowledge is power. De Quincey says 
that it is not: that knowledge and 
power are as different as chalk and 
cheese; but I should myself require 
a book if I were to go into all the 
implications of that. 

All this is not an excuse for 
putting a slender novel before two 
learned works: it is simply an ex- 
planation of why I do it. Miss Godden 
has written only four books. Each has 
had its beauty, its flavour and indivi- 
duality : none has equalled this fourth 
on the list. ‘‘ Nothing seems to be only 
itself’’ says one of the characters here; 
and that, perhaps, if we were looking 
for the ‘“‘theme’”’ of this book, would 
be it. Artists are beginning to have a 


Reginald Coupland 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


FOUR PORTRAITS 
By Peter Quennell 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


A FUGUE IN TIME 
By Rumer Godden 
(Michael Joseph, 83. 6d.) 


— AAA 


new apprehension of Time. Yo 
split it into separate minute 
‘‘count them over, every one a 
like the rosary in the song. Th 
not apart. They may, like 

appear to have identity, but th: 
drops of the great deep none th: 
sliding and merging, the same el; 
composing the halcyon Summ: 
and the surf } 
ing mid-Winte: 

So here, i 
study of sever: 
erations ofa L 
family, yesteri 
to-day and to- 
yesterday, and ' 
Godden slides her 
characters to and 
fro from child. .ood 
to_ age, back m 
age to youth, with 
a touch that is 
always sure, fever 
disconcerting. 

It is the tale 
of a house as well 
as of a family. There are no skeletons 
in the cupboards: they are all human 
beings, and if many of them have been 
dead for years, they live on all the 
same, in influence, in memory, in inspir- 
ation ordread. To-day’s parlourmaid, 
plugging in the vacuum cleaner, rubs 
shoulders with yesterday’s charwoman 
bending rheumatic knees over a pan 
full of carpet-fluff. Through it all 
at one moment a vision of the future, 
at another a dream of the past—runs 
a story of love that went awry; and 
upon it all shines what De Quincey 
calls ‘‘that humid light which clothes 
itself in the mists and glittering iris 
of human passions, desires and genial 
emotions.” 
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WILBERFORCE 
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MUCH IN SMALL SPACE 

Considering the short space « 
book, it is amazing how mucl 
author has put into it, and how 
vincingly. The clothes, furni 
social manners, the very smell 
savour of three or four generation 
unerringly distilled. The charact: 
tion is both subtle and substai 
the dialogue is sparse, sinewy 
always to the point; and the w 
is at times most beautiful. 

I do sincerely commend 
Godden’s work as that of a no 
of unusual excellence. If she g 
writing books like this one, she c 
but be recognised before long as < 
the finest novelists using our t 
If you find her method a little un 
persevere till you get the hang 
The reward will be rich, for st 
more than a story to tell. She 
revelation to make concernin 
fundamental purpose and harm: 
human living. 

Sir Reginald Coupland 
fittingly have called his book J! 
force and Pitt rather than 
Wilberforce. For this is the sto1 
great friendship : a story all the 
interesting because great frien: 
are rare in political life. (Cat 
think of many politicians who 
in the true sense, friends as w 
colleagues? I can’t; and I am 
there is a thought here worth 
suing.) 

This is a new edition of a boo 
published 22 years ago. It is \ 
putting out again if only be 





of 


Wilberforce’s life is a remarkable 
setting forth of that rare thing in- 
corruptibility in politics. And I don't 
mean by corruption the grosser and 
\bvious corruptions of cash and 


more 

lane There are subtler corruptions 
than ‘hese, and no life is so exposed 
to thm as the life of a politician. 
Wilberforce disdained them all; so 
did | itt: this, perhaps, was the 


cemer that held them together; but 
action of the union was there 
the cement. 


HE SOUL OF PITT 

main theme of this book is 
neces: rily the abolition of the slave 
trade’ but I don’t want to go into 
all t . It is well known enough. 
Suffic it to say that the old story is 
here )ld with a scholar’s authority. 
To 1 far more deeply interesting 
than ilberforce’s struggle for the 


the a 
withe 


bodie o»f the blacks was his struggle 
for tt soul of Pitt. For Wilberforce 
saw, De Quincey did, that there 
are t) forces: mind and spirit, and, 
like 1 Quincey, he believed that the 
secon was the one which finally 
count .. In Pitt, his friend from 


yout! p, he saw the finest flowering 
of the irst, exercising itself upon the 
enorm us stage of Europe in the throes 
of thy Napoleonic snatch for power; 


but t. s was not enough for Wilber- 
force ‘o him, no one from dustman 
to Pri ie Minister could exercise his 
facult. 5 to the full unless he were 
consci’ isly and devotedly a soldier of 
Christ; and to make Pitt that was 
his dec »est wish. Here is drama, with 
blazine Europe for background, and 
these wo so different friends for 
actor 


In his book called the Practical 
View \Vilberforce set out what he 


believe’ to be the real condition and 
practice of Christian living, and Pitt 
did not measure up to this. He was, 
Wilberforce said, more genuinely 
patriotic and pure-minded than ‘‘any 


man, wot under the influence of 
Christian principles, 1 ever knew.” 

Sir Reginald Coupland writes : 
“Wilberforce, as we know, had wanted 
more than that.’’ (That is, more than 
Pitt's formal acceptance of Christian- 
ity.) “He had wanted Pitt to share in 
the fuller revelation which had trans- 
figured his own life; and he had 
dreamed of Pitt—years afterwards, as 
we shall see, he confessed it—his great 
virtues thus supplemented and illu- 
mined, his great powers reinforced, 
playing the part of the ideal statesman 
of the Practical View, transfiguring the 
life of England.” 


A PURITAN OUTLOOK 

lam not sure that I should myself 
have got on very well with Wilber- 
force. His sense of the places from 
Which life-giving force could spring to 
supplement the activities of mere mind 
Was exceptionally narrow. Even while 
acknowledging the delight to be found 
in good fiction he had a Puritan dis- 
trust of it. He found Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson “mere chit-chat,’’ and he 
once uttered the surely classic ex- 
Clamation of dismay: “What! Music 
In the morning !”’ 

Boswell was kinder to Wilberforce 
than \Vilberforce was to Boswell’s 
great book. It was when Wilberforce 


Was a youth that Boswell heard him 
Speak 1 public. ‘‘I saw what seemed 
a mer 


hrimp mount upon the table,”’ 
he wro-e, “but, as I listened, he grew 
and g: w until the shrimp became a 
whale.’ Of course, that was Boswell’s 
Way; .nd when he had a whale to 
begin ith 

__ \Y u may witness Boswell’s traffic 
with | 3 whale in Mr. Quennell’s Four 
Port: 's. He gives us Boswell, 
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Gibbon, Sterne and John Wilkes. All 
the author’s knowledge of the eigh- 
teenth century has gone into these 
brief studies : first of the man whose 
profound exploration was _ turned 
inwards upon all the cranks and con- 
volutions of a single character; then 
of the man who as profoundly explored 
the majestic prospect of an empire in 
decay; then of the Yorkshire parson, 
who, one imagines, would have seemed 
to Wilberforce everything that a 
Christian parson should not be; and 
finally of that ugly, attractive, ‘scan- 


dalous, good-hearted and easy-going 
fellow who, with little love for the 


oppressed, became, by one of the ironic 
accidents of history, their symbol and 
emancipator. 

If there was this irony in the life 
of John Wilkes, it was no less present 
in the lives of the others, and the 
unifying thought which runs through 
these studies is that all these men, 
each in his degree, was helping the 
dissolution of the harmonious civilisa- 
tion they had enjoyed. This applies 
to Wilberforce, too, for he did much 
to help the edtication of the poor, not 
realising that this would turn them 
against a condition with which, he 
thought, they should be content. 

“‘Perhaps,’’ as Mr. Quennell says, 
“it is as well that few human beings 
can distinguish the ultimate implica- 
tions of their own ideas, or survive to 
witness the final evolution of the 
movements they have started.” 


,% 
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HE gift of gentle, lyric evocation, 
the gift for plucking the harp- 
strings of the heart, belongs to Sylvia 


Lynd, whose best songs, in her 
Collected Poems (Macmillan, 6s.) are 


as melodious as her name. It is as if 
they were shaken out of a bird’s throat 
awakening that same rapture shot 
on some blossomy Spring evening, 
with that same wordless pain. What 
loving vividness of imagery she has, 
particularly that vividness of adjec- 
tives granted only to true poets: 
The church bells make their tum- 
bling song 
That is the flycatcher’s wing be- 
neath the eaves, 
A frivolous quick sound like an 
opening fan 
Many of these lyrics look easy; but 
how deceptive such appearances are. 
Not many poets could tell perfectly 
the whole story of love, enchantment, 
disillusion, as Sylvia Lynd does in the 
five lines, the twenty-eight words, of 
The Fickle Girl. Yet, proving that 
she is only human, after all, and not a 
fairy’s child, there are occasional 
shocks, occasional evidences of slack- 
ness, such as the three syllables 
astonishingly given to the word 
“belfries,’’ or an inversion in the 
otherwise delightful Flight of the Gold- 
finches. But such small blemishes are 
soon forgiven as we read Favewell in 
February, A Fireside Conversation, The 
Return of the Goldfinches or The Old 
Ways (a very recent poem, but with 
magic undimmed). Here is a book of 
poems illustrating once more the 
simple truth that ‘there is no such 
thing as old or new poetry; there is 
only poetry.” V. F. 


WO extremely welcome editions 
of well-liked books have recently 
appeared, republished by Messrs. 
Crosby Lockwood and Son. One is the 
scholarly and instructive The Apples 
of England (21s.), by Dr. H. V. Taylor, 
with its fine coloured frontispiece and 
many illustrations from photographs 
and in line. Apple history and culture, 
and the identification of varieties are 
only two of many points with which 
it deals. For people interested in 
apple growing, or even apple eating, 
it is a classic. Intensive Salad Produc- 
tion (15s.), by C. P. Quarrell, which 
also includes the culture of some 
vegetables, is the other reprint and a 
remarkably useful book. 





-SUNE 1, 1945 


A GREAT DAY HAS DAWNED. 
With our hearts filled with 
thankfulness for victory, 
let us make this great re- 
solve! Let us continue in 
our striving for a land free 
from anxiety and want — 
that the sacrifices of war 


may not have been in vain. 





GIVE THANKS BY SAVING 
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We look forward to the time when our 


facilities will once more be at the 


disposal of our peacetime Clientele. 
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YY OTHING could have looked gayer than the VE-Day 
celebrating crowds in London—the  flower-tinted 
Summer frocks in the sunshine, the tiaras of red, white 
and blue paper carnations worn by the Service girls, 

the red, white and blue ribbons printed with the word “* Victory” 

that tied up the pigtails of innumerable small girls, the Victory 
streamers on the prams, the flower boxes banding the big stores 
with colour. Print frocks appeared like magic with the Russian, 

American and British flags arranged fanwise all over the white 

crépe ground, making a most effective design. 

Millinery shows held later in the week caught the prevailing 
gaiety. Hats in canary vellow and geranium pink straw were 
shown by Scotts. The vellow one, oval, the crown shaped like 
a Homburg, had a white moiré ribbon and a headlight of white 
gardenias. The geranium-coloured chip straw, with a wide flat 
brim and crown shaped like a flower-pot, had a cluster of matching 
red geranium flowers in front. Worth’s pancake beret in black 
tulle has the under side entirely of scarlet geranium petals that 


~ 
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@A_ small hat for a _ tailor-made 
in cyclamen pink chip straw with 
ribbon and cockade of fringed navy 

taffeta. Erik 


(Left) Tailor-made in powder blue lak 
Moygashel with a nick in the pocket 
of the long jacket and a deep pleat in 
the centre of the skirt. Laeta Ramage. 
Worn with Erik’s wine straw nicked 


at the edge of the wide brim 


make a halo, as the beret is worn well on the 
back of the head. A cherry pill-box in «hip 
straw ringed with matching carnatio:s is 
high, very chic with a dead black uit. 
Dolores makes an immense cream chip : ‘raw 
with highish crown, a mushroom brim and 
great sprays of poppies, cornflowers and 
white marguerites set across the fron A 
wide-brimmed white mushroom in fine : raw 
is embroidered with scarlet and blue ots. 
Medium mushroom brims and high n° row , 
Regency crowns with nodding plume are \ 
featured on her advance Autumn felts 

' The first Autumn topcoats shc vy a 
softened outline in many instances full 
gathers in front of the skirts, a rounde _ roll 
collar fastening with one button high ; _ the 
chest. The hemline is comparatively ' ide, 
the armholes deep and easy, the outline very 
feminine. The longer lapel is featured « the 
more fitted type of Harella coat which 4s 4 
half-belt finished with a centre button the 
back, or a narrow belt inlet into the nug 
waistline. Pansy blue, cinnamon, and ‘ich 
green were featured, as well as black oth 
in smooth and bouclé woollens. The lack | 
were given fancy buttons in a plastic ‘hat 
looked like oxidised silver, shaped like . ‘ells 
or with dolphins embossed on the round | ‘s¢s. 
Tweeds were in gay mixed coloured p: «ids, 
herring-bones and diagonals; a lovely om- 
bination of mustard yellow with brow: was 
shown for some outstanding herring- one 
suits and skirts in fine smooth Sax: .ies. ##lAl 
Skirts showed a button fastening, not lush 
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Grey flannel slacks and 
apron shorts for carefree 
summer days. Cool and 
comfortable—ideal for 


mothers and daughters alike. 





a 
JAGGER HOUSE, 204 REGENT ST., W.I, OR GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER 





IN 
Royal Seal 
MATERIAL 





IAN M ‘RIDITH LTD. (Wholesale), 29, BRUTON ST., LONDON, W.1 


... one of the love- 


liest of Furs and so © 


very rare. 


We are fortunate in 
still having what is 
probably the most 
comprehensive col- 
lection of beautiful 
Sables in London in 
Ties, Wraps, Coatees 
and Stoles. 


Replacements are, 
of course, urprocur- 
able to-day and as 


these skins are pre- 
war they are Free of 


COMPANY 


Fur Specialists since 1878 
191-195,BROMPTON 
LONDON. 











Butterfly 
pockets, contrast- 
ing inset, and tie 
bow — these add 
youthful gaiety to 


this charming suit 


sy 
’ 


georgette . 


. .. look for the 
name HERSHELLE 
on the label. 





Holiday frocks—a jumper suit in 
indigo blue with shell working on the 
basque and a reseda green button- 
through frock with a large pocket 
slung from a white belt and shorts to 
match underneath. Laeta Ramage 


with the side, but placed an inch 
or two in towards the front. Some 
of the skirts button with three bone 
buttons, others show a novelty 
pocket effect where a single button 
hides a pocket and placket opening 
on the left side with the same effect 
on the right side but without the 
pocket or opening. A deep pleat 
each side makes a panel front and 
back that is very becoming. 


NTERESTING developments in 
texture, colour and _ pattern 
make a brilliant Wolsey collection. 
The woollen jersey frocks and suits 
are full of inspiration. Jersey is 
given a suéde finish and printed 
with Chinese letters; the design is 
clear-cut and most attractive, and 
the lettering means “‘ To young and 
old, peace and safety.”’ The lovely 
luminous colours of Chinese porce- 
lain of several famous dynasties 
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The printed jersey is use for 
a tailored shirtwaist frock with 
short sleeves, Chinese yellow pr ited 
in lacquer red, white and ° jack 
and piped with black on s! ayes 
and down the front. The oat. 
frocks in wool jersey, un ned 
eleven coupons, are amazing] - ver. 
satile garments. They buttor ‘own 
the front like a coat and ¢ 4 be 
worn in Summer as a coat, « /pen 
to the knee showing a splas_ of a 
print or coloured frock. the 
Winter, they button up tthe 
throat and make a plain w_ o9llen 
frock. Wolsey show the i in 
lacquer red, gold buttons with 
gathers held in by a tiny b it at 
the back, in beige with 
tailored collar, in black 
rounded bodice dipping 
back. <A jersey three-piex 
a black Chinese jacket, sti 
collarless with an inverted 
running down the centre 
Underneath is a beige dress with 
a sweater top printed in ,reen, 
red and black Chinese wi ting. 
The material from which the 
jacket is made is an extra heavy, 
suéde-finished jersey. , 

Many of the shirtwaist frocks 
fasten slightly over to one side. 
Some interesting combinations of 
two tones of the same porcelain 


have been reproduced with great care. The colours have romantic 
Eastern names such as “Peiping Rose,’ “Shansi Purple,” 
‘“Hankow Gold,” “‘Chefoo Green’’; while the well-known lacquer 


green or beige have been worked out, with the darker tone used to 
bind the long roll collar and both sides of the waistband. The 
longer rever adopted in many of the designs and the pleated 


skirts make them eminently suitable for the older people. 
Short-sleeved tailored frocks with pleated dicky fronts or 
sleeves and collar in a contrast are for young people. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


red of the late Ming period is a lovely addition to the celebrated 
Wolsey reds. The greens are outstandingly good—subtle clear 
shades that are infinitely becoming; the ‘“‘Good Earth” group 
includes some excellent mellow beige, oyster and earthy brown tones. 


CROSSWORD No. 801 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 801, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,"’ not later than the 

first post on Thursday, June 7, 1945. . He may or may not be a member of the 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. police force (6) 





ACROSS. 
. A tooth for a tooth? (5, 3) 








. Flavoured (6) 
. Should Cupid keep it in a cage? (8) 








. Great ode (anagr.) (6, 2) 

. Tennyson addressed her poetically (6 
. Deny (10) 

. Re-appearing as nice rest (10) 

. Cured (6) 

. The fighting man’s church? (8) 

. V1 sits so! (6) 
5. Taking no notice (8) 


ZEEE Ae 
asereee teEee . A hoax for the duck? (6) 
s es es * g . Linseeds re-ground (8) 
2ER Ese eee oo 
ere the sons 
HE & 


By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KinG GeorGce VI 


Makers of : 


FINE SOAPS “ye 


for Fifty Years 
Of ——, flown with insolence and wine. 
—Mili:n (6) 
. We have heard that there’s one in the . own (6) 
3. The kind of eraser Mrs. Battle knew sc vell (6 


. Thoroughly unreasonable (10) 


Che name 


° ° . The motorist’s boneshaker (4, 4) 
which ts . Cast lime for the flower (8) 
. Depreciates (8) 
3. Not descriptive of the barefoot (10) 
. = —, and let slip the dogs 
Julius Caesa 
3. Employed by the Old Man of the } 
(8) 
17. Star rose (anagr.) (8) 


traditional 








in the art of 


. Meal of cornflour very nearly seen 
pin-hole ! (6) 
You might tell it to him (6) 
21. It’s ages behind the saint (6) 





Name 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


soap making 
Address 
**K The winner of Crossword No. 
SOLUTION TO No. 800. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which ;. & 
appeared in the issue of May 25, will be announced next week. Mr. D. H. W. Thomson, 
Home Close, 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD ACROSS.—1, A safety match; 8, Rebel; 9, Trundling; 11, —s 
LONDON, Wy rash; 12, Spar; 14, Inroad; 15, Plum tree; 17, Cantered; 19. Cleric; Tinacre Hill 
22 None; 23, Large mount; 25, Eventuate; 26, Tulle; 27, Knitted socks. Wightwick 
ightwick, 
Wolverha: ipton. 




















DOWN.—1, Arbiter; 2, Able leader; 3, Entire; 4, Yourself; 5, Andy; 
6, Clipper; 7, Frankincense; 10, Garden cities; 13, Emblematic; 16, De 
La Mare; 18, Nankeen; 20, Roubles; 21, Egress; 24, Stet. 

















